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UNGARETTI, MONTALE AND LADY ENTROPY’ 


VER since the age of John Donne, the discoveries of science have 
had a way of affecting literature by lending it a whole lin- 
guistic repertory that in some cases helped the poetical mind to 
imagine reality anew. The new crop of scientific metaphors was 
by no means confined to poetry, as Whitehead seems to imply. It 
eventually spread to the domain of literary criticism, in the wake 
of speculative philosophy, and as a consequence we find ourselves 
reading about, or speaking of, ‘‘forces,’’ ‘‘vibrations,’’ ‘‘frequen- 
cies,’’ ‘‘wavelengths,’’ ‘‘polarities,’’ ‘‘tensions,’’ ‘‘speed’’ and 
‘‘specifie weight’’ in poetry. This language, if sometimes inno- 
cently used, seems to suggest itself with such spontaneity as to 
appear inevitable; it exploits the authority of scientific demonstra- 
tion for the sake of a new kind of rhetoric. Without losing our- 
selves in the maze that would be a thorough discussion of its merits 
and faults, may we take advantage of the accepted linguistic habit 
by proposing the metaphor of Entropy for a tentative exploration 
of Giuseppe Ungaretti’s and Eugenio Montale’s poetical worlds. 
Stated in broad terms, the law of entropy in physics as formulated 
by Carnot involves the irreversible degeneration of energy in the 
universe, from higher to lower forms, until all movement-engender- 
ing differences of potential will be drowned in one level cosmic 
marsh of inertia. The resulting tragic picture has an obvious 
appeal for the imagination endeavoring to see through the noisy, 
flashy myths of an age in which people have generally become con- 
sumers rather than creators of civilization. Catastrophes may be 
liberating, for they happen to release great amounts of usable en- 
ergy, but our insane world wars have so far brought about a steady 
worsening of human life by all civilized standards, and it is in 
their shadow that the two best poets of the Italian Twentieth Cen- 
tury have essayed to commit their soul to paper. Demoralization, 
slaughter and confusion of tongues ravaged the European mother- 
land; energy unavailable for higher purposes found an outlet in 
barbarism. Historical entropy, so well known to writers like Speng- 
ler, Huizinga or Heidegger, was midwife at our poets’ birth. Un- 
garetti, after a Parisian start which acquainted him with Guillaume 
Apollinaire and with the direct heritage of Baudelaire and Mallarmé, 
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was initiated to the mysteries of carnage in the Carso trenches, and 
the fruit of the initiation was his slim first book, paradoxically 
entitled L’Allegria, during the years of World War I. The exhila- 
ration of a lucidly faced despair prevented him from accepting 
the heroic myth in which d’Annunzio, that belated Renaissance 


adventurer, strove to drape the skeleton War, for 


Di queste case 
non é rimasto 

che qualche 
brandello di muro 


Di tanti 

che mi corrispondevano 
non é rimasto 

neppure tanto 


Ma nel cuore 
nessuna croce manca 


E’ il mio cuore 
il paese pit: straziato 


To face daily death was to sense one’s precariousness as a creature 
and to return to the elements, to the only form of existence safe 


from corruption and entropy: stone, water, sun. Thus, in J Fiumi: 


Stamani mi sono disteso 
in un’urna d’acqua 

e come una reliquia 

ho riposato 


L’Isonzo scorrendo 
mi levigava 
come un suo sasso 


Ho tirato su 

le mie quattr’ossa 

e me ne sono andato 
come un acrobata 
sull’acqua 


Mi sono accoccolato 

vicino ai miei panni 
sudici di guerra 

e come un beduino 

mi sono chinato a ricevere 
il sole 


Questo é@ I’Isonzo 

e qui meglio 

mi sono riconosciuto 
una docile fibra 
dell’universo 
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D’Annunzio’s baroque Pegasus reared toward the stars in a loud 
gesture; Ungaretti’s Muse became a terse confession of entropy in 
the soul : 


Eccovi un uomo 
uniforme 


Eccovi un’anima 
deserta 
uno specchio impassibile 


M’avviene di svegliarmi 
e di congiungermi 
e di possedere 


Il raro bene che mi nasce 
cosi piano mi nasce 


E quando ha durato 
cosi insensibilmente s’é spento 


This is the ‘‘Ecece Homo’’ of a whole civilization threatened by ex- 
tinction or suicide. The poet is not the beautifier of a hopeless 
reality, but a thorough confessor. Whatever the extent of his suc- 
cess or failure in each poem, this wholesale refusal to become a 
mouthpiece of public wishful thinking recommends him to our 


gratitude as an example of artistic honesty for all times. In 1925, 
Montale’s epoch-making first book, Ossi di Seppia, sang inde- 
pendent variations on the same theme to unmask and propitiate 
the dark lady Entropy: 


Mia vita, a te non chiedo lineamenti 
fissi, volti plausibili o possessi. 

Nel tuo giro inquieto ormai lo stesso 
sapore han miele e assenzio. 


Il cuore che ogni moto tiene a vile 
raro @ squassato da trasalimenti. 
Cosi suona talvolta nel silenzio 
della campagna un colpo di fucile. 


Its very title, Cuttlefish Bones, expressed the idea of a world strip- 
ped of all adventitious excrescences, consumed by relentless time, 
bared to the bone. Only in this rocky core, however, threatened by 
a cosmic ‘‘crack,’’ Montale hoped to find his existential truth: 

Avrei voluto sentirmi scabro ed essenziale 

siccome i ciottoli che tu volvi, 

mangiati dalla salsedine; 


scheggia fuori del tempo, testimone 
di una volonta fredda che non passa. 
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Ungaretti imagined himself, in J Fiumi, polished by the Isonzo 
stream like a stone; his Ligurian brother in art asks the Mediter- 
ranean to save him from history in the same way. Later on, in 1933, 
Ungaretti’s Sentimento del Tempo deepens and expands metaphys- 
ically the theme, and he cannot rest content in the achieved symbolic 
metamorphosis on the river bed visited seventeen years before, for 
he asks an unresponsive God to pick up the stone of his soul, weary 
to be the plaything of chance: 

Anima da fionda e da terrori, { 

perché non ti raccatta 

la mano ferma del Signore? 
The sense of time is the realization of entropy in its pure form: 
an irreversible consumption of existence from which now not even 
the primal purity of the elements can save the poet, but only the 
invoked intervention of God. The dark lady has now attacked 
Nature as well as History, and the shelter will be found, if any- 
where, beyond physical time or public time, in the Kantian inner 
intuition, the rarefied time of the soul communing with itself. But 
even this refuge is undermined ; memory, the form of psychological 
time, becomes a witness of sin, and the poet yearns to be delivered 
from it: 

Memoria, memoria incessante, 

Le nuvole della tua polvere 

Non c’é vento che se le porti via? 

For it stagnates upon itself, thus revealing its true face as that 

of Ennui (Alla Noia), an alias of merciless Lady Entropy : 

Memoria, fluido simulacro, 

Malinconico scherno, 

Buio del sangue . 
For unchristian Montale instead, memory is a desperate fidelity, 
unable to reverse the tide of cosmic entropy. His Occasioni, pub- 
lished on the eve of World War II, sings this doomed battle with a 
poignancy rarely equalled by Italian poetry except in Dante and 
Leopardi. Mottetti, Dora Markus, Eastbourne, La Casa dei doga- 
nieri fuse private sorrow with the awareness of a whole society 
reeling on the brink of disaster. The posture of the poet is stoic, 
loss and destruction are felt to be irrevocable: 


Tu non ricordi la casa dei doganieri 
sul rialzo a strapiombo sulla scogliera: 
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desolata t’attende dalla sera 
in cui v’entrd lo sciame dei tuoi pensieri 
e vi sostd irrequieto. 


Libeccio sferza da anni le vecchie mura 
e il suono del tuo riso non é pid lieto: 
la bussola va impazzita all’avventura 

e il calcolo dei dadi pit non torna. 

Tu non ricordi; altro tempo frastorna 
la tua memoria; un filo s’addipana. 


Ne tengo ancora un capo; ma s’allontana 
la casa e in cima al tetto la banderuola 
affumicata gira senza pieta. 


The ‘‘shorewatchers’ house’’ rises on a steep cliff on the Ligurian 
sea, and the poem ends on the note of the breakers assiduously un- 
dermining the crumbling rocky foundation. The Ariadne thread 
of memory is helpless to guide the poet to salvation in a world 
addicted to madness, loss of direction (the crazily spinning com- 
pass) and blind chance (the dice). The merciless weathervane is 
another dark omen, wheeled by Lady Entropy. The poet is him- 
self a brokenhearted ‘‘shorewatcher,’’ on the borderline of existence. 
And in Eastbourne the apparently quiet scene he observes from 
another shore, away from home, resolves itself in an inner revela- 
tion of doom: 


Tutto apparira vano: anche la forza 
che nella sua tenace ganga aggrega 
i vivi e i morti, gli alberi e gli scogli 
e si svolge da te, per te. La festa 
non ha pieta. Rimanda 

il suo scroscio la banda, si dispiega 
nel primo buio una bonta senz’armi. 


Vince il male ... La ruota non s’arresta. 
Anche tu lo sapevi. luce-in-tenebra. 


Nella plaga che brucia, dove sei 

scomparsa al primo tocco delle campane, solo 

rimane l’acre tizzo che gia fu 

Bank Holiday. 
The apocalyptic implications Montale sensed in the harmless spec- 
tacle of an English holiday were to be borne out before long by 
the new war, a sudden flare-up of accelerated entropy which would 
burn up so much more than the ‘‘smoky ember’’ of that one day 
of foreboding. The poetic registering of that experience resulted 
in a new collection, Finisterre (1942), while the aftermath of 
World War II eventually found a Montalian expression in La 
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Bufera e altro, of 1956, a rather uneven book preceded by Quaderno 
di traduzioni, translations from various European and American 
poets. Despite occasional hints at a transcendent illumination, 
Montale’s wartime and postwar poetry confirms the grim cosmic 
insight and desperately tender human concern his earlier verse 
embodied. Historical entropy is proclaimed with resolute pessimism 
in Piccolo Testamento: 


ma una storia non dura che nella cenere 
e persistenza é solo l’estinzione. 


And in Sogno del prigioniero a horrible Kafkian nightmare casts 
the poet to languish in a tower while ‘‘the purge goes on forever, 
without reason.’’ This man clearly is no believer in the civilized 
future of mass-society, whatever its official label. Meantime the 
second blood-bath of our nice modern world and its sequel of cold 
war did not fail to register on the sensibility of Ungaretti, whose 
Dolore of 1947, to be followed by translations from Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, from Gongora, Mallarmé and Racine, and finally by La 
terra promessa in the early Fifties, voiced personal bereavement 
and common distress at the new slaughter. In a poem like Tutto ho 
perduto he confesses his total loss of innocence in the impossibility 
to regain longed-for infancy, and this pre-war composition finds a 
symmetric echo of broader range in the post-war poem Non gridate 
piu, where Ungaretti implores his contemporaries to ‘‘stop killing 
the dead.”” La Terra Promessa, centering on the myth of forsaken 
Dido, glimpses a faraway hope in the ‘‘ promised land’’ for which 
her lover’s ship is headed. Dido is the disinherited modern soul, 
but Christian Ungaretti, even after the rebuffed prayer of La 
Pieta, refuses to give up hope. Thus the work of the two most im- 
portant Italian poets of our time seems to develop in antiphonal 
dialectic. But even a cursory look at their work, as this must 
needs be, would remain radicaily incomplete if it failed to inelude 
the specifically technical aspect of their endeavor. And here one 
has to remember that the historical entropy to which they so keenly 
reacted in their separate ways had a close counterpart in the 
entropy of language. Like their Western brethren elsewhere, they 
had inherited a deadweight of loud rhetoric or shallowly poeticized 
expression, coupled with mechanical rhythms. To break through 
to some measure of authenticity, they had to devaluate their lin- 
guistic currency by discarding the traditionally ‘‘poetic’’ words, 
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and to untie the knots of accepted prosody. Ungaretti’s first ex- 
periments undoubtedly sounded non-poetic tc many cars attuned 
to d’Annunzio’s flamboyancy ; his disregard of traditional rhythms 
must have disappointed countless lovers of predictable melody. 
Actually he broke down poetical language to its nuclear compon- 
ents (if this further metaphor may be excused on our part), and 
the result was an utterance shorn of all superstructure, as rapid 
as thought, as slow as wonder: 


Si sta 

come d’autunno 
sugli alberi 

le foglie 


From the thus found atom of insight-expression he was able to 
proceed later to a reconstruction of Italian language and prosody 
that brought back to life the patterns of Petrarch, the thrusts of 
Jacopone da Todi. Montale’s conversational style, his free treat- 
ment of the hendecasyllable, represented a like break with the con- 
ventional tradition. But his careful usage of the everyday word, 
of the significant object, did not stop at the limited range of the 
‘‘Crepuscolari’’—his direct forerunners. He appropriated some of 
d’Annunzio’s valid achievements and drilled his way back, through 
layers of dead matter, to Leopardi and Dante, without ceasing to 
be daringly modern. His dirge of entropy is not a prosy comment 
on a preconceived private ideology. It innervates his style, it radi- 
ates back from the scrupulously chosen words. The rhyme of ‘‘re- 
sisti’’ and ‘‘esisti’’ in the first part of Dora Markus is in itself a 
creative accomplishment, echoed in the intense conclusion of 


Part IT: 


«+e... Il sempreverde 
alloro per la cucina 

resiste, la voce non muta, 
Ravenna é lontana, distilla 
veleno una fede feroce. 

Che vuole da te? Non si cede 
voce, leggenda o destino. 

Ma é tardi, sempre pia tardi. 


The verb ‘‘tardare,’’ the adverb ‘‘tardi’’ are focal in Montale’s 
diction, and we know why. The humble private heroism of Dora 
Markus is echoed in Piccolo Testamento, a less successful poem in 
which, however, the fatal trajectory of entropy is verbally de- 
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signed by a sequence of words like speranza ... ceppo .. . cipria 
... Specchietto .. . spenta. 

But this seemingly hopeless fidelity, this stark facing of entropy, 
have been uniquely rewarded. If entropy is the degeneration of 
energy, the modern equivalent of Greek Moira, trope or poetic 
metaphor is its reconversion into pure act. Montale’s later verse 
is constellated by rainbows, his eel (L’Anguilla) flashes victori- 
ously into the fortress of stone, and Ungaretti’s soul can unex- 
pectedly ‘‘turn weightless’’ (Senza piu peso) or invert the hour- 
glass in three absolutely transparent quatrains (Variazioni su 
nulla) : 

La mano in ombra la clessidra volse, 
E, di sabbia, il nonnulla che trascorre 


Silente, @ unica cosa che ormai s’oda 
E, essendo udita, in buio non scompaia. 


A significant gesture, to be sure. This third quatrain is much more 
than a ‘‘variation on nothing’’; it symbolizes a reversal of Entropy. 
For once, if not forever, that devious lady has been defeated by 


the poet. 
GLauco CAMBON 


University of Michigan 


?This paper was read in the Modern Italian section of the 1959 MLA 
meeting in Chicago. 





“ORLANDO FURIOSO” AS A SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY TEXT 


[Ludovico Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, secondo l’edizione del 1532 
con le varianti delle edizioni del 1516 e del 1521, a cura di San- 
torre Debenedetti e Cesare Segre (Collezione di Opere Inedite 
o Rare, pubblicate dalla Commissione per i Testi di Lingua, 
vol. 122), Bologna 1960.] 


HIS volume properly bears on its title-page the name of the late 

Professor Santorre Debenedetti. As an example to scholars he 
deserves high commendation for his ability to see and his willing- 
ness to undertake the labor indicated by what he saw. Working on 
various copies of the 1532 edition of the Furioso, he observed that 
the texts of these copies were not uniform. This had been earlier 
noted by Panizzi and others, but they had not made systematic 
application of what they observed. Debenedetti undertook the col- 
lation of eleven copies scattered in northern Italy. Some estimate 
of the time he used can be made by anyone who remembers that 
the Furioso, with its forty-seven hundred octaves, is the longest 
of great poems. Being human, Debenedetti did not make a perfect 
collation. Especially in instances akin to one noted in his edition 
(vol. 3, p. 422), when but a single copy differs from the norm, he 
sometimes failed to catch the variant (14.10.8; 15.8.6, 7; 15. 68.8, 
ete.) ; in no instance have I observed that he missed variants oc- 
curring in more than three copies. Such omissions are not strange. 
So nearly uniform are the examples of the 1532 Furioso that many 
successive pages can be collated without finding a single variant. 
Since Professor Segre for the most part accepts Debenedetti’s text, 
he seldom catches variants in copies of 1532 not hitherto recorded. 
In addition to Debenedetti’s eleven copies, twelve others exist, and 
are included in the reviewer's collations. 

It is the more extraordinary that Professor Debenedetti under- 
took this devoted labor of collation in that he did not always under- 
stand what the differences between copies meant. Perhaps partly 
as a result of this, though his edition has been greatly admired, 
subsequent Italian editors have failed to follow his example. For 
instance, Franca Ageno, in her learned edition of the Morgante, 
was satisfied with a single copy of the decisive edition, though she 
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knew of another, which is easily accessible. Puzzling to Debenedetti 
was the section 1.18-2.14 (sig. A 3r-A 6v) which in three copies 
of the Furioso shows an extraordinary number of variations from 
the corresponding section in the other eight copies. So impressed 
was he that he classified all his copies of the edition according to 
this single folio. He asks how this part of signature A, ‘‘il mezzo 
foglio,’’ could have been reprinted without touching the remainder 
of the folio (3.413 f.). His difficulty was that, seeing the signature 
extending to eight leaves or sixteen pages, he assumed the volume 
to be octavo. It is not, but a quarto in eights. In other words, each 
signature is made up of two sheets or folios, not of one only. So 
are put together many volumes of the time. The first of the two 
folios consists of the signatures Ar, Av, A2r, A2v, A7r, A7Tv, 
A&8r, A8v, or pages 1-4 and 13-16. The second of the folios then 
consists of A3r-A6v, or pages 5-12. When the folios are assembled 
for binding, the second is slipped inside the first, so that the pages 
are in correct sequence. Thus for the printer the two folios are 
independent units, so the sheet with 1.18-2.14 can be reprinted 
without relation to anything else. In this way the volume of thirty- 
one signatures or sixty-two folios is treated. Since each of the 
sixty-two is an independent unit, the treatment of folios in Sig- 
nature A determines nothing for the remainder of the volume. This 
independence Debenedetti proved when he recorded that in later 
signatures the three copies he grouped because of their similarity in 
1.18-2.14 do not always agree with one another, and do sometimes 
agree with some of the copies assigned to the other group of eight 
copies. Indeed, for the folios after A, he finds his copy called m, 
which has the sheet in its more correct form, and his copy h, which 
has the sheet in its less correct form, the two most accurate among 
his eleven. Thus the reprint of A3-A6 has no significance for other 
folios in the volume. There is a tendency, nevertheless, for copies 
with the corrected folio to show identical readings for other folios. 
This results not from any special attention to the corrected sheets, 
but from the technique of printing and binding. Efficient and 
orderly work throughout these processes tended to keep together 
folios printed at the same stage, early or late, of the labor. Yet any 
interrupting accident was not regarded. Since the unit of printing 
is one folio (in fact one side or form of a folio), the significance 
of Debenedetti’s two classes is limited to 1.18-2.14. 

The folio A3-A6 so highly revised in the three similar examples 
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gives corrected readings obviously approved by the author Con- 
sequently any reading on that folio is Messer Ludovico’s preference, 
at least was approved by him, unless interference or misprinting 
can be demonstrated. Wisely the editors of the volume before us 
print the readings of the corrected folio in preference to those of 
the uncorrected sheet. Yet once they reverse their procedure. In 
the edition of 1521 we read: 

E in un suo gran pensier tanto penetra (1.39.7). 
On the unrevised folio of 1532 this becomes 

Et in un gran pensier tanto penetra. 
On the corrected folio the line stands in what Debenedetti calls 
“questa bella forma’’: 

E in suo gran gran pensier tanto penetra. 
But however bella, he rejects it, to return to the wording of 1521. 
This is in part a regress through the unrevised form of 1532, where 
un appears, as in 1521, though not in the revised line. The suo, 
which he calls ‘‘bellissimo,’’ occurs in the revised form of 1532, 
as well as in that of 1521, to which he returns. But if folio A3-A6 
gives the author’s revisions, they must all be accepted, unless they 
ean be established as misprints or slips of the pen. A line so de- 
serving Debenedetti’s praise is hardly a blunder. It differs from 
parallels in the repetition for emphasis of gran; the knight ‘‘ par 
cangiato in insensibil pietra.’’ Cf. O.F. 29.42.3; 35.64.1; Orlando 
Innamorato 1.17. 56; 2.5.53; 2.20.7; 2.27.36; in none of these does 
the word uno appear. The textual evidence seems conclusive, not 
to be shaken by an editor’s preference. In Professor Segre’s edi- 
tion the line appears in the form of 1521, and ii lists it in Table 1, 
p. 1661 as an error, without explanation anc along with such a 
printer’s blunder as donua for donna. A reader can learn the facts 
only by consulting the Nota in the third volume of Debenedetti’s 
edition, now out of print. 

In successive editions Ariosto revised his language, with move- 

ment generally toward the Italian recommended by Bembo. In the 
Introduction to his edition Zingarelli writes: 


Lasciando come base salda il testo del '32, [dobbiamo] ritoccarlo 
nei limiti dove si rende necessario, beninteso col suffragio del- 
l’autore stesso, affinché esso non rimanga documento di leggerezza 
di un tanto uomo, a danno della storia della nostra lingua 
(p. LXXII). 


How Ariosto can be called fickle for using the spelling of his time, 
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or how it can damage the history of the language to see that it 
offered a variety of forms, some of which are not now written, one 
may wonder. To Professor Segre, Zingarelli seems to have gone 
too far with his uniform revision (p. 1653); Segre is to be com- 
mended for his milder procedure, but it is of the same nature. His 
leaning toward the modern appears also in his edition of the Cinque 
Canti. The printed text farthest from Ariosto in date and—as it 
appears to me—in language, he prefers to the Ferrara manuscript, 
which is less Bembian, however modified by a copyist. On single 
and double consonants in the Furioso he asks, in words that may 
be taken as applying to the poet’s language in general: 

Quando Il’Errata corrige di B[i.e. l’ed. di 1521] avverte il lettore 

di correggere il testo quando questo presenti “una consonante 

per due, due per una,” esprime |’ironica indifferenza dell’Ariosto, 

o la dolente constatazione che il guasto operato dal tipografo @ 

difficilmente reparabile (p. 1681)? 
The process undertaken by Debenedetti and accepted by Professor 
Segre indicates the answer expected: the second alternative. But 
after many years with the text of the Furioso I cannot do other 
than take the first alternative, omitting the word ironica. Cer- 
tainly Ariosto revised in a Tuscanizing direction, but if he had 
before him, for example, Morgante of 1482-3, from the Florence 
of Lorenzo il Magnifico, he would not have felt obliged to excessive 
labor in revision. The early editions of the books of the Florentine 
Machiavelli would not have been discouraging; in L’Arte della 
Guerra, printed at Florence in 1521, he would have met essecutione 
and forrestiere (along with forestiere). 

What were the tendencies of Ariosto’s printers? In Ferrara, not 
an important publishing center, we may expect conservatism, but 
could not a smart young compositor from Venice have appeared 
in the city? At Venice the language of the Cinque Canti, first 
printed after the poet’s death, tended to grow modern with print- 
ing. What control did the author have over the printers? Surely 
we are to assume that in the sixteenth century most printers were 
at least as intelligent and as glad to cooperate with authors as their 
successors now are. Certainly Ariosto did get revisions made, as 
in the reprinted sheet of the Furioso’s first signature. Indications 
are that he followed the printing closely, appearing at the printer’s 
shop twice a day to read the first sheets of the forms as they came 
from the press. What copy did he prepare? Do the ‘‘raddoppia- 
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menti ipercorretti’’ (Segre, p. 1681) of the edition of 1521 show 
the author’s own hand, as in Castiglione’s excessive doubling (Cian, 
La Lingua di Castiglione, p. 72)? 

In any case, Ariosto did send out the edition of 1532 with many 
instances of such doubling and of such forms as mano in the plural, 
though systematic revision might have greatly reduced their num- 
ber. Debenedetti, though in his text he changed mano to mani in 
43.189, was later affected by his power to look at the facts. He 
observed that mano as a plural twice (and there are others) occurs 
in rimes, namely 13.28.5 and 15.56.5. Hence he recanted his re- 
vision, and Professor Segre wisely follows him (p. 1656). Zinga- 
relli, though he advises such change (p. LX XI) does not modify 
these rimes. Certainly when in the corrigenda of 1521 the poet 
listed ‘‘mano per mani’’ as an error that the reader could with 
little difficulty correct, he did not expect his line-ends to be re- 
written. One of the striking changes throughout the edition of 
1532 is that of il to lo, where Bembian ideas require it. Yet various 
instances remain (1.37.3; 2.37.4; 7.1.5; 7.76.7; 8,86.2; 11.37.2; 
12.40.5; 19.56.1; 21.34.4; 44.64.6), all but two having the article 
combined with a preposition. From this small number, one may 
infer that Ariosto made a special effort to eliminate the non-Bem- 
bian il. In the corrigenda of 1521 the article is not mentioned ; did 
the poet trust that his efforts to remove all instances would suc- 
ceed? The reverse, lo, where il is correct, possibly justified by 
Bembo (Prose, Venetia 1557, p. 131), appears in 8.70.8; 14.11.7; 
39.56.8; 46.83.2. In the first three, il occurs in 1516 and 1521. 
Why did the poet substitute lo? Elsewhere he uses i! with the nouns 
of these passages. If in such changes as il scudo to lo scudo Ariosto 
was so careful, in the plural he was less scrupulous. 

Evidence that he attempted systematic correction of ‘‘una con- 
sonante per due, due per uno,”’ or of ‘‘gettarsi per gittarsi,’’ ete. 
is lacking. In canto 17, forms of gettare occur five times (17.9.8; 
10.3; 49.7; 81.1; 99.1) and forms of gittare twice (17.59.3, 101.1). 
Another item in the corrigenda is ‘‘parangone per paragone.’’ The 
rejected form occurs in 1.16 of the edition of 1521, as Professor 
Segre says in his footnote. Ermini, since he does not give it, per- 
haps used the copy of that edition in the Biblioteca Corsiniana dei 
Lineei; Professor Segre refers to that in the Biblioteca Angelica. 
The example in Trinity College Library, Dublin, reads parangone. 
Copies of the Furioso of 1516 and 1521 differ among themselves 
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just as do those of 1532; Ariosto was a careful corrector from the 
beginning. Parangon occurs in the Ferrara manuscript of Cinque 
Canti 3.17; that apograph is probably closer in Ariosto’s original 
than either of the early printed editions. The Aldine edition, read- 
ing paragon, is followed by the Giolito edition, which—except for 
a few passages—is copied from it. So far as I have observed, 
paragone only is used in 1532. Another item of the corrigenda is 
“‘nemico per nimico.’’ In the edition of 1532 I have found but 
six instances of the first, all preserved in Debenedetti’s text (1.39; 
2.60 ; 5.6, 36; 13.48; 14.70) ; of nimico I have observed some fifty. 
Probably further search would not greatly change the proportion. 
Yet 1.39 is one of the stanzas revised and reprinted in 1532. The 
form with e is usual in 1516, less frequent in 1521, still less so in 
1532. If, however, the poet did not wholly eliminate it, how hard 
did he try to do so? 

The Letters of Ariosto, as edited by Professor Segre, are in- 
structive in this connection. Among those written in 1532, in no. 
177 we find suplico; in no. 180 obligato; in no. 182 inanzt, coppia; 
in no. 183 suplico; in no. 193 rapresentate (with rappresentata) , 
coppia. In letter no. 150, three years after writing in theerrori 
emendati ‘‘liggero per leggero,’’ our poet mentions the ‘‘eavalli 
liggieri.’’ 

I now consider in sequence a number of passages. 

Textual corrections in Segre’s edition have been made for gram- 
matical reasons. In 7.4.3, 11.54.6 and 39.61.8 Je has been changed 
to gli. In the second instance le stands in the autograph manu- 
script, and in the last instance in the edition of 1521, as Professor 
Segre indicates. Zingarelli preserves the last two, defending them 
(pp. LXXIII f.); the first he did not observe, printing git. The 
form le is possible, though not usual (Rohlfs, Historische Gram- 
matik der Italienischen Sprache 3.374). 

All copies of the edition of 1532 read 


Per quella strada con piu breve porta 
A gl’inimici (8.91). 


Debenedetti and Segre print not con but che; Segre lists it in Table 
I as a correction not mentioned by Debenedetti. In this, as in other 
instances, readers would welcome some notice of emendation in the 
footnotes. In the sixteenth century, Giolito’s edition of 1551, for 


example, reads 
Per quella strada, che pill breve il porta. 
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The editor was troubled by the intransitive porta. Morali gives 
notice that he is correcting con to che (p. 545). The editions of 
1516 and 1521 read ‘‘che porta.’’ Did Ariosto deliberately get rid 
of the unusual intransitive porta of these earlier editions? Porta 
as a noun has more than its literal meaning in 14.49; 15.32; 33.127. 
Of two hard readings, shall one prefer the author’s or the editor’s? 
Evidence of the progress of Debenedetti’s thought appears on 
p. 1662, note 1, on the forms dormano and dormono (9.3.7). The 
first is found in the edition of 1532 and in my photograph of the 
autograph manuscript (Frammenti, p. 33). In the earlier editions 
the reading is dormeno. Though he printed dormono, Debenedetti 
later wondered if the ‘‘fiorentinismo’’ were deliberate. Professor 
Segre holds that this and 27.137.1 are not enough, ‘‘contro la massa 
di seconde e terze plurali ‘italiane’,’’ to justify Debenedetti. To 
the reviewer it appears that Debenedetti—with his eye for facts— 
was showing realization of the great variety of Ariosto’s living 
language, as against the uniforming tendencies of editors. 


In the verse 
né maglia doppia né ferigna scorza (11.66.6), 


ferigna is by Debenedetti explained as meaning not ‘‘di ferro’’ 


but ‘‘di fiera’’ (3.442). He refers to Rodomonte’s scorza (18.9.3; 
26.123.3), which, as 14.118.2 shows, was a dragon’s hide, yet Rodo- 
monte is also said to be armed in steel (17.11.2), like other knights. 
The ‘‘dura scorza’’ of the knights at Alessandria is clearly of metal 
(19.63.5). The normal thing is to assume that in 11.66, far from 
the verses on Rodomonte, the ‘‘ferigna~scorza,’’ like the ‘‘maglia 
doppia’’ of the same verse, is of iron. If so, the one r is apparently 
unique for ferro and derived words. The emendation to ferrigna 
by Morali and others probably indicates the meaning. At least, 
when ferigna is printed, the apparatus might indicate the plausible 
emendation ; this is more than a matter of spelling. 

Early editors objected to one of the following verses found in all 
copies of the 1532 edition: 


Se fosse stata ne le valli Idee 

Vista dal pastor Phrigio; io non so quanto 
Vener se ben vincea quelle tre Dee 
Portato havesse di bellezza il vanto (11.70). 


I follow a photograph of a copy of 1532, expanding abbreviations. 
Debenedetti (3.433) accepts and prints the old emendation to read : 
Vener, se ben vincea quell’altre dee. 
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The difficulty is that Venus was one of the three. Fornari, often 
quoted by editors, supports the change by a statement made to him 
by the poet’s son Virginio that Messer Ludovico himself corrected 
a printer’s mistake. Though one may say of Virginio what is said 
of Dante’s son Pietro, that it could be wished he had been closer to 
his father, the report is not to be disregarded. Panizzi accepted it 
when annotating the passage, but later had doubts when he came to 


Che la decina in piazza avea condutta (19.88). 


Here the ten inelude the leader. Guidon later says that he killed 
Argilon 
Con dieci cavallier che seco avea (20.7), 


though Argilon was one of the ten; there is also a mention of ‘‘la 
decina sua’’ (20.61). Panizzi refers also to Dante’s 

E Barbariccia guidi la decina (Inf. 21.120), 
where the leader is one of the ten. We may compare in the Furioso 
itself : 


Le parti che solea coprir la stola 
Fur di tanta escellenzia ch’anteporse 
A quante n’avea il mondo potean forse (11.67); 


E pit di tutti i bei ragionamenti (13.55); 
Di tutti i re vicini era il maggiore (28.5). 
Like the objections to Ariosto’s line have been those to Milton’s 


Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters Eve 
(Paradise Lost 4.323 f.) 


This has been traced back to Homer’s «@xvnog@tatos GAwve (Iliad 
1.505). Shall we amend ‘‘stordito ne fu piti che mai fosse’’ (46.- 
129)? In references to the judgment of Paris, the word tre is eon- 
ventional and limiting, as in Firenzuola’s ‘‘la bella Venere, che tra 
le tre bellissime dee, bellissima giudicata, ne riportd il pomo della 
bellezza’’ (Della perfetta bellezza d’una donna 2). In the manu- 
seript preserved at Ferrara, Ariosto first wrote: 

Se fosse stata ne le valli Idee 

Vista dal pastor phrigio, io non so quanto 

Venere havesse havuto fra le Dee 

De la maggior bellezza il pregio e il vanto. 
He then felt the need for tre, clearly to indicate the famous judg- 
ment, so that the last two verses became 


Vener, se ben vincea quelle tre dee, 
Portato havesse di bellezza il vanto. 
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To lose tre is to lose specific quality. Is it possible that Ariosto 
wrote poetry and that his editotrs wish him to be prosaically ac- 
curate? At least, should one who looks at Table I in our edition be 
allowed to suppose that tre is an unquestionable blunder and that 
altre is a correct reading rather than an emendation without au- 
thority other than Fornari’s report? 

An evidence of Professor Segre’s care is furnished by 12.23.7 
(p. 1650, note 6) where he corrects Debenedetti’s error in printing 
il disegno, though i/ is found in no copy of the edition of 1532. 
This misprint was carried into Caretti’s text. 

Of Debenedetti’s eleven copies of the 1532 Furioso, six give the 
reading: 

D’Angelica cercar, fuor ch'ove sia, 
Teme, e di far sempre contraria via (12.85). 


Five copies give the second line as 

Sempre é@ in timore, e far contraria via. 
In his edition, Debenedetti, on aesthetic grounds, chooses the sec- 
ond (3.422). In his notes, given in Caretti’s edition, he reaffirms 
that position, then abandons it because of the tighter grammar of 


the first reading. Segre prints the first, giving the second in a 
note. While aesthetic judgments are useful textually only in pro- 
portion as the editor knows what the poet did, Debenedetti also, 
in his reference to grammar, uses an objective judgment. It may 
be observed, however, that teme is found in 1516 and 1521, so that 
sempre é in timore may indicate further revision ; other than teme, 
revision has left little from the early printings, not even the rime, 
which the poet sometimes retains with much change otherwise. On 
adding to Debenedetti’s eleven copies the twelve other copies of 
the 1532 Furioso, I find that altogether sixteen offer the first read- 
ing and seven the second. So assiduous was Ariosto in correcting 
proof that usually the number of unrevised copies is small, indi- 
eating early proofreading. For this sheet, if the proportion of 
surviving copies to the total edition holds, he did not correct proofs 
until some hundreds of sheets had been printed. (We may remind 
ourselves that the thrifty printers of the day did not destroy un- 
revised sheets, but sold them as though they were perfect.) One 
inclines, for the careful Ariosto, to suppose that the larger number 
of copies has the corrected reading. Yet it is possible that Ariosto 
this time delayed his proof-reading until 16/23 of the sheets had 
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been printed (again accepting the proportion of survivors, which 
accident may have distorted). 

Other corrections appear on the same side or form of the folio 
as this one (sig. G6, the inner form of the inserted folio). In 12.49.8 
(sig. G4) all three editions have sue imprese, except that one copy 
of 1532 has battaglie. Though Debenedetti missed this variant, 
Segre reports it in a footnote. In 12.77.7 (sig. Giv) the same copy 
omits a comma after tal, found in all the other copies of 1532. This 
reading without comma is that of Debenedetti and Segre. In the 
other and outer form of the same folio, the same one copy of 1532 
gives the reading sentiero (12.56.1, sig. G4v), from sentier in earlier 
editions, instead of strada (Debenedetti 3.422) ; thus it seems the 
only copy unrevised in that form. In 12.49.8 the reading battaglie 
differs from that of 1516 and 1521, as well as from that of all 
other copies of 1532. Since we expect the poet’s revision to move 
away from the editions before 1532, we are tempted to consider 
battaglie, which departs from the early editions, as correct, the 
product of a very late revision. Moreover, if Professor Segre prop- 
erly omits the comma in 12.77.7, the reading battaglie is also ac- 
ceptable; both revisions were made at the same time. Otherwise, 
the copy is incorrect, and the twenty-two copies are revised. 

The one copy just discussed (in the Biblioteea Ariostea at Fer- 
rara) is one of the seven giving the reading Sempre é in timore 
(12.85.8). Hence one expects all seven copies to show identical re- 
visions. The printer does not have two opportunities to print one 
side of a folio; when once printed, it is finished. Yet part of the 
form in question is identical with other copies and part of it is 
not. A solution may be guessed at. The two different readings of 
12.85.8 more clearly divide equally the twenty-three copies of the 
Furioso of 1532 than do any other readings in the poem affecting 
the meaning of the line, not merely its spelling. As I have said, this 
indicates revisions made after the printing of many sheets. Pos- 
sibilities of revision for the moment would have been limited to 
signatures G3v, G4, G5v, G6, the inner form of the folio. On G6 
Ariosto revised 12.85.8, knowing that the unrevised reading would 
appear in volumes containing the sheets already printed. On G3v 
he made no change. On G4 and G5v he possibly made changes so 
serious that he wished no unrevised copy to circulate. Therefore 
he had the sheet cut in half; one portion was reprinted (G4 and 
G5v). In this reprinted part he made the late corrections of 12.49.8 
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and 12.77.7. This or some other hypothesis is needed to explain 
what appear to be two periods of printing one side of one sheet 
of paper. 

The texts of 1516 and 1521 give the reading 


essi fanno a suon de li oricalchi 
Levar a salti et aggirar cavalli (17.81). 


That of 1532 agrees (with gli for li) except that it reads not a salti 
but assalti. Debenedetti prints a salti, but Caretti says that in his 
manuscript notes he queried the emendation, as though levare a 
salti were difficult to understand. Caretti prints and defends 
assalti, as does Papini; Morali prints it, as do some sixteenth-cen- 
tury editors. Ariosto uses levare intransitively of the rising of 
birds (2.50.4). A salti is listed in Tommaseo’s Dizionario, and 
horses were frequently made to leap (Furioso 24.61 ; 26.81; 30.56), 
as Panizzi explains. He seems to have been first in making the 
emendation, saying that levar assalti is unintelligible and referring 
to the edition of 1516. Altogether I believe Professor Segre’s re- 
tention of a salti correct. His readers might have more informa- 
tion than appears in Table I, such as the readings of 1516 and 1521. 

In Table I (19.53.7) Professor Segre indicates an error cor- 


rected without remark by Debenedetti. Part of the octave reads 
in 1532: 


Questo consiglio, e piu l’augurio giova 
Di chi havea acceso in proda le lumiere 
Questo legno salvo che peria forse 

E fe ch’in alto mar sicuro corse (19.53). 


The consiglio is a nautical expedient of the captain’s; the lights 
are those of St. Elmo, auguring safety. The lines are unaltered from 
1516 and 1521 except that both of those editions give «i in the last 
line but one, namely, Questo il legno. In the three editions there 
is punctuation only after consiglio. I know of no later edition with- 
out the il. Punctuation and interpretation offer difficulties. Segre 
prints: 

Questo consiglio, e pid l’augurio giova 

di chi avea acceso in proda le lumiere: 


questo il legno salvd, che peria forse, 
a fe’ ch’in alto mar sicuro corse. 


The first two lines indicate that the augury was more valuable than 
the consiglio. The words questo consiglio are left hanging, to get 
a fresh start in the third line: questo (i.e., questo consiglio) il 
legno salvd. The line and a half on the augury might be enclosed 
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within dashes; it is a parenthesis, referring back two stanzas. It 
is easy to see why editors have followed the editions of 1516 and 
1521. Yet the text of 1532 is the result of revision. Did the author 
deliberately omit i/? If we allow that he did, the line and a half 
on the augurio still remains a parenthesis, and the sense becomes 
Questo consiglio . . . salvd questo legno. If the il is to be retained 
in the text, it should be mentioned in a footnote or indicated in 
the text itself with some graphic device. 

Ariosto employs the simile of the cross-bow : 

Ma come ben composto e valido arco 

di fino acciaio in buona somma greve, 

quanto si china pid, quanto é pitt carco 

e pit lo sforzan martinelli e lievi, 

con tanto pid furor, quanto é poi scarco, 

ritorna, e fa pili mal che non riceve (24.103). 
Even though the last quanto occurs in all three editions, Professor 
Segre, I believe, is right in emending to quando, thus departing 
froria Debenedetti’s path. Morali, listing among his changes (p. 
546) also emends, as did some sixteenth-century editors. In this 
instance the reader would be glad for indication in the text, or at 
least in a footnote, that an emendation has been made. In the 
Tables, such a significant change is lost among those which, as 
Ariosto remarks in his corrigenda, a reader can correct for himself. 

Why should texts retain Transimeno (26.47.4) instead of cor- 
recting to agree with Trasimeno (17.4.5)? For Traprobane (15.17) 
Zingarelli in his index gives some excuse, though Ariosto presum- 
ably knew, for example, Ovid’s 

Aut ubi Taprobanen Indica cingit acqua (Ez Ponto 1.5.80). 

Siate (27.137.1) Debenedetti changes to siete, as did Morali; yet 
Blanc is acquainted with siate (Grammatik, p. 379), and Petroechi’s 
Dizionario lists it. 

So good were Ariosto’s printer’s copy and proofreading that, as 
Professor Segre remarks, little is added by studying examples of 
the 1532 edition not collated by Debenedetti. Yet they offer some- 
thing. For example, Debenedetti writes: 


Annotando XXIX.59.6, [Barotti] avverte che in una delle due 
copie di 1532 da lui conservate (si tratta di ab) il verso legge- 
vasi immutato come stava in 1516 (e, aggiungiamo, anche in 
1521), cioé: O dove la Phenice apparir suole; il che @ falso 
(3.415 note). 


For copies a and b, now in the Biblioteca Ariostea at Ferrara, De- 
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benedetti is right. Yet Barotti evidently did have a copy in which 
the reading of 1516 and 1521 is retained; it is to be found in four 
copies not used by Debenedetti. 

In 1521 occurs the verse 

E il piu pentito huom lo rendei che mai (34.303). 
This appears in Professor, Segre’s footnote, but not in his table of 
errors in the 1521 text, though the reading of 1532 is 
E’l piu pentito lo rendei che mai. 

Papini comments: 

Abbiamo la fusione di due costrutti, uno superlativo e uno com- 

parativo. Lo rendei il pili pentito uomo che mai si trovasse.— 

Lo rendei pid pentito di quanto si trovasse mai pentito nell’ 

eremo alcun santo. 
I quote to indicate that in his paraphrase Papini returns (appar- 
ently without knowing it) to the reading of 1521, supplying the 
word uomo for clearness. This word also occurs in the differing 
version of 1516. Was huom omitted by error in 1532, or did the 
poet think he was improving the line by the omission? At least, on 
disappearing it leaves an endecasyllable. Does the form of 1532 
teach us how to read that of 1521? 

The following, quoted from a copy of 1532, offers difficulty : 


Quel tanto al Redentor caro Giovanni 
Per cui il sermone tra i fratelli uscio, 
Che non dovea per morte finir gli anni 
Si che fu causa che’l figliuol di Dio 

A Pietro disse, perche pur t’affanni’? 
S’io vo che cosi aspetti il venir mio? 
Ben che non disse egli non de morire 
Si vede pur che cosi volse dire (34.58). 


The Lord’s words to St. Peter were the cause of the saying among 
the brethren, though the stanza seems to assert that the saying was 
the cause of the words. A zealous emender might indicate that if Si 
becomes Di, the whole is clear. For instances of such construction 
with di, see 9.27.5; 17.126.1; 21.69.6. The error, if such it be, oe- 
curs in all three of Ariosto’s editions. 

In 40.17.4 Professor Segre follows the edition of 1532 in print- 
ing parte, as a plural, though Debenedetti has parti. For parte in 
the plural he cites 10.98.7, to which may be added 11.52.4; 26.21.7. 
In these three Debenedetti preserves the parte of 1532. This, with 
other instances, suggests that Debenedetti’s text is more influenced 
than he wished it to be by editions subsequent to 1532. Consider 
the number of instances, indicated by Professor Segre in Table I, 
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in which a correction is introduced by Debenedetti without warn- 
ing. Such influence is hard to avoid; users of his text, in its orig- 
inal form or as reprinted, may keep it in mind. For retaining parte 
Professor Segre uses an argument with which the reviewer agrees, 
namely that it was printed in 1532. Carried a little farther and 
more generally applied, this would forbid all movements toward 
uniformity by editors. Parti is Ariosto’s usual form. 

In 40.73, Saracens are spoken of as alive, though earlier said 
to have been killed. In the corrigenda of 1521 Ariosto partly cor- 
rected this, though by oversight the correction was not carried into 
the printing of 1532. Is there any reason for retaining in a text, 
against the author’s expressed intention, such errors? 

It has been debated whether in 43.146.5 Filo or filo should be 
printed. As Professor Segre says in his note on Cinque Canti 5.49, 
Ariosto there refers to the town. On the map of the dukedom of 
Ferrara in the Museo Vaticana, Galleria delle Carte Geografiche, 
the lower course of the Po di Primaro is marked Riviera di filo. 
In an excellent note Professor Segre, properly I believe, decides 
for filo against Debenedetti (p. 1659). 

One of the puzzles of the Furioso is 43.191.5: Was the hermit 
‘‘ne d’unguento previsto,’’ or ‘‘provisto’’? The second was chosen 
in the sixteenth century for the Giolito edition of 1551 and for 
other editions. Morali chose the second. Papini does not see why 
Panizzi preferred previsto. Debenedetti, followed by Professor 
Segre, prints previsto, though seemingly the latter intended pro- 
visto; in Table IIT he lists the previsto of this passage as an error 
and provisto as the correct form. In his footnote he gives the read- 
ings of both 1516 and 1521 as previsto. The reading of 1516, how- 
ever, in all the examples I have seen, is provisto, with the pro ab- 
breviated. Apparently the printer of 1521 misread the abbreviation 
and Ariosto did not discover the change. If so, Professor Segre 
is right in preferring provisto. 

By a slip of the pen Ariosto wrote in 1521 (essentially) and in 
1532: 

Tosto ch’entro Ruggier nel divin loco (44.25.8). 


The story requires Astolfo. From almost the beginning editors have 
corrected with ’l guerrier or il guerrier; the substitute became so 
venerable as to seem correct. It is the worst sort of emendation, 
deliberately giving what the poet clearly did not intend to write; 
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he wished to name the knight. J! guerrier is vague and not in accord 
with the poet’s habit of using the word with an adjective; for ex- 
ample, Astolfo is ‘‘il guerriero inglese’’ (10.68). In Tables I and. 
III Ruggier is listed as an error along with such things as Pincipe, 
Principe (44.11.5). It is of so different a sort that the reader 
should be warned of the emendation (if it is retained) in text, foot- 
note, and tables. The proper textual solution is Ruggier, with an 
indication of the poet’s slip. 

Overlooked by Debenedetti and Segre (in the Nota of either 
information is easily missed; I have lost my manuscript index to 
Debenedetti’s Nota) is a variant found in two of Debenedetti’s 
copies and in three others. Segre prints: 

ma, quando Amone uccida, o facci o trami (44.55.3). 
In the Ferrara manuscript the line runs (with abbreviations ex- 
panded) : 

Ma quando Amon le uccida o faccia o trami. 
This Debenedetti transcribes correctly, as always in his copy, ex- 
cept that he inserts modern punctuation. In five copies of 1532 the 
line runs: 

Ma quando Amone Il’uccida o facci o trami (44.55.3). 
The l’ is printed by Morali and Papini; the latter explains it as le. 
Seemingly Ariosto’s last revision removed the 1’. It is, however, 
in accord with his habit (4.16.8; 4.60.5; 9.42.6; 35.42. 8; 44.74,3), 
and emphasizes the stanza’s concern with the ‘‘bella donna.’’ The 
variant deserves at least a note. 

Assuredly Ariosto revised his work in the direction of modernity 
But he was a poet rather than a linguistic scholar, and he lived in 
an age when orthographie uniformity such as ours had not yet come. 
Bembo dealt with the matter because he realized his age’s confusion 
and lack of guidance. In this confusion Ariosto shared. The situ- 
ation seems to be, then, that he corrected his work when the less 
desirable forms that he had earlier used came under his eye, but 
that he hardly attempted a complete recension such as to please 
a modern scholar. For all his near success in eliminating the il 
scudo of an early manuscript, he was not troubled that some re- 
mained. Like Dante, he availed himself, especially in his rimes, 
of all the linguistic forms he knew. Did he not take pleasure in 
them? Can we imagine him chagrined because he left some in- 
stances of mano as a plural? 
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Before feeling sure of Ariosto’s attitude, one may look at the 

situation of that very 

Bembo, che ’] puro e dolce idioma nostro, 

levato fuor del volgare uso tetro, 

quale esser dee, ci ha col suo esempio mostro (46.15). 
Possibly the devotion of Messer Ludovico to his mentor is measured 
by his spelling of esempio, with one s, though the future Cardinal 
advised and wrote essempio. Bembo, himself a Venetian, depended 
heavily on the language of Boccaccio and Petrarch; presumably 
that led him to such a statement as that lo is used before consonants 
‘*piu spesso da piu antichi, che da meno’’ (Le Prose,—Venetia 1557 
—bk. 3, p. 131). Akin to Ariosto’s linguistic problem was that of 
Castiglione, whose vigilia linguistica has been described by Pro- 
fessor Cian, with examples of such habits as un falso toscanizza- 
mento in doubling consonants. Francesco Guicciardini—and who 
more Florentine ?—though a reader of Bembo, has his uncertainties. 
In his introduction to the Ricordi, Professor Sapegno sets them 
forth in a discussion even more easily applied to the Ferrarese 
Ariosto. Some of Messer Francesco’s doubts are familiar to an 
observer of Ariosto (if we so settle his doubt of Bembo’s proper 
application of Messere to doctors and gentlemen). Shall amorono 
or amarono be written? due or duoi? io amava or io amavo? senza 
or sanza? fusse, fussi, or fosse? piu tosto or piu presto (often re- 
vised by Ariosto for his last edition? ‘‘se 1’accusativo del plurale 
s’ha a finire in I sola, o pud finire in I e E come usa el latino?’’ 
Hardly less can have been the uncertainties of Messer Ludovico. 
Like Castiglione or Guicciardini, he had a desire to employ the 
orthography most esteemed. Yet as a riming poet, with Dante’s 
example before him, he was willing to use in his rimes any form he 
knew. Cannot this be carried into effects of sound not made defi- 
nite by rime? Was he too ‘‘distracted’’ to pin himself down to 
Bembo’s precepts? Has his ‘‘distraction’’ been overemphasized ? 
Or was he too poetical, or too sensible, to take very seriously the 
precepts in any manual of style? He was not a modern editor. 
Perhaps Ariosto’s corrigenda are to be taken as are Guicciardini’s 
appunti. He knew that such things were discussed, was willing 
when convenient to accept them, but was pleased also to give his 
poem the variety made possible by choosing as he would from the 
riches of the language, classical, courtly, colloquial, Tuscan or 
Ferrarese. 
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Responsibility between the author and the printer we can hardly 
divide. Surely we should like to know precisely what Ariosto 
wished to print in every instance. But how can we tell? Because 
I, a student in 1960, may think it necessary for the spelling in my 
books to be uniform, are we to conclude that Ludovico, a poet in 
1532, felt the same way? May it not be that all the labor in de- 
ciding, as by vote of the majority of the instances, how all words 
should be spelled, is supererogatory ? 

On one thing we can rest. We can know what appears in the 
twenty-three copies of the edition of 1532—differing among them- 
selves—that survive. With whatever reservations, Ariosto accepted 
this volume from the printer, and sent it out to buyers in general 
and to his friends. In October 1532 he sent to Isabella Gonzaga, 
Marchesana di Mantova, ‘‘uno de li miei Orlandi furiosi, . . . aven- 
doli meglio corretti’’ (Let. 191). On the same day he sent one to 
Margherita Paleologa Gonzaga, with the same reference to cor- 
rection. Doubtless he hoped that mistakes ‘‘che per poca diligenzia 
vi ho fatti io,’’ and those which ‘‘hanno fatto ancora li stampatori’’ 
(Let. 176) were avoided, but in any case, out went the books. So 
the edition of 1532 was to readers generally Orlando Furioso, what- 
ever part the printers had in its appearance. On those copies, right 
or wrong, the influence of the work was founded. To them must 
go he who would know what the poem was to its age. On this cer- 
tainty we can build. 

There is but one way, then, in which to reprint ‘‘opere inedite 
o rare’’ to be used as ‘‘testi di lingua,’’ if they are to serve the 
diversity of students who will use them for many different pur- 
poses. That is what is called the ‘‘old-spelling’’ edition. The pho- 
tographic copy is indeed best of all, as most accurate and best 
giving the original atmosphere. Such an edition ean be provided 
with all manner of apparatus. When, as in the present edition, the 
text is variously shifted, we do not get the same effect as did 
sixteenth-century readers. In proportion to changes, value is di- 
minished. While Debenedetti’s efforts to determine Ariosto’s pref- 
erences in spelling are excellent for an article, they are annoying 
when carried into an edition for painstaking students, who wish the 
book as it was, not as an editor believes it should have been. An 
edited text never was on sea or land. Zealously though an editor 
may labor to recover what his poet wrote or strove to write, he 
must expect readers inclined to see more Ariosto in the work of the 
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sixteenth-century printer than in that of the twentieth-century 
editor. 

If the details of sixteenth-century spelling are too trifling to be 
considered except by pedants, if reading is to be hasty, a modern- 
ized text is possible. Unhappily, Italian classics in modern editions 
often fall between two stools. They may be obviously not modern in 
some respects, yet, for example, the most recent edition of Morgante 
differs in thousands of details from the original edition on which 
it is founded; less severe is the revision of the Debenedetti-Segre 
Furioso. A reader interested in orthography, even in metrics, can- 
not rely on such volumes; he is driven to photographs of the de- 
cisive copies. Yet these partly modernized volumes also retain 
much that is strange to readers accustomed only to very recent 
Italian, such as the graphic et of the sixteenth century, or forms 
such as da la, even though Bembo approved those now usual. It is 
amusing that even Bembo’s Prose has been simplified and mod- 
ernized, as though to deprive the Cardinal of his reason for being. 
Moreover, complete modernization is impossible. Shall we destroy 
Ariosto’s rimes in plural mano? Since all modification takes a 


book away from its age, a volume that is to stand as a phenomenon 
of its era cannot be rewritten by the most competent editor. 
ALLAN GILBERT 


Duke University and 
Wayne State University 





IL POTERE METAMORFICO DI CIRCE QUALE 
MOTIVO SATIRICO IN MACHIAVELLI, 
GELLI E BRUNO 


CIRCE, la bella ma perfida incantatrice dell’Odissea,’ accen- 
nano scrittori italiani di ogni epoca e indole, da Dante, 
Petrarca e Federico Frezzi a Pascoli, D’Annunzio ed Ercole Mor- 
selli.’ Fu durante il Cinquecento, perd, che il potere metamorfico 
di Circe divenne oggetto di tre trattazioni di considerevole ampiezza 
e originalita tematica. In ordine cronologico esse sono: l’Asino 
d’oro di N. Machiavelli, la Circe di G. B. Gelli e il Cantus Circaeus 
di G. Bruno. 
Nell’Asino d’oro,’ poema di otto capitoli in terzine dantesche, 
il Machiavelli dichiara di voler cantare ‘‘I vari casi, la pena et la 
doglia, Che sotto forma d’un Asin soffersi’’; ma il poemetto ter- 
mina senza che si verifichi tale metamorfosi; deve, quindi, con- 
siderarsi incompleto. La vera trama del poemetto comincia al 
secondo capitolo. All’inizio della primavera, il M. si trova sperduto 
‘‘in un luogo aspro quanto mai si vide.’’ Ogni via d’uscita gli é 
impossibile. Fortunatamente gli viene in soecorso una donna seguita 
da un corteo di animali multiformi (orsi, lupi, leoni, cervi, tassi, 
ece.) che un tempo erano uomini, ma che, sperdutisi come il M., 
furono poi tramutati in fiere da Circe, regina del luogo e della 
donna-mandriana. Questa gli suggerisce di seguirla carponi 
(‘‘perché Circe non vegga la forma Del volto tuo’’) ; lo mena, cosi, 
nella sua camera e lo ristora con un lauto banchetto, seguito da 
ragionamenti, canti e amori. La sera dopo, essa lo conduce in un 
luogo donde pud vedere ‘‘tutta la condition’’ dello stato umano. 
In un dormitorio con molte celle, ciaseuna delle quali contiene una 
specie di animali, sono rinchiuse tutte le vittime degli incanti meta- 
morfici di Circe ; e nel recinto dove esse vanno a diportarsi, |’autore 
ne vede ‘‘pidi che due mila alzar le teste.’’ M. é persuaso dalla sua 
protettrice a rivolgere la parola a un porcelletto e ad informarlo 
che essa é disposta a farlo ritornare alla sua ‘‘ forma antica umana.’’ 
Tutto turbato, ‘‘il fangoso animale’’ rifiuta sdegnosamente |’of- 
ferta; anzi si mette a disecutere e a dimostrare la superiorita dei 
bruti sugli uomini. Ma nel bel mezzo dei ragionamenti suini si 
interrompe il poemetto. 
I dieci dialoghi della Circe‘ del Gelli si iniziano con Ulisse che, 
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sul punto di partire, chiede alla maga di acconsentire a restituire 
forma umana a quanti Greci aveva essa tramutato in fiere. Circe 
si dichiara disposta, ma a condizione che i bruti stessi vogliano 
abbandonare il loro stato ferino. Ulisse si mette all’opera; il primo 
animale interrogato, |’ostrica, non solamente rifiuta la sua proposta, 
ma intavola una discussione intesa a provare che lo stato animale 
é di gran lunga superiore a quello umano. Non tocea all’Itacese 
miglior fortuna con nessuno degli altri nove animali interpellati: 
la talpa, la serpe, la lepre, il capro, il cavallo, la cerva, il leone, il 
cane e il vitello. Tutti questi interlocutori, chi per una ragione chi 
per un’altra, stimano ]’uomo ‘‘il pid infelice animale che si trovi 
nell universo’’ e naturalmente rifiutano di ritornare alla condizione 
umana. Solamente |’undicesimo animale, |’elefante che da uomo 
fu il filosofo ateniese Aglafemo, accetta di lasciare lo stato bestiale 
e, riprendendo il suo aspetto umano, di ritornare con Ulisse 
in patria. 

Il Cantus Circaeus,’ scritto in latino verso il 1582, durante il 
soggiorno di Bruno a Parigi,’ fa parte del gruppo di opere suc- 
cessive a quelle lulliane e che si sogliono chiamare ‘‘opere mnemo- 
niche.’” L’operetta, dedicata ‘‘ad Altissimum Principem Henricum 
d’Angoulesme,’’ é divisa in due parti, precedute da un poemetto 
proemiale. La prima parte dell’opera é@ un dialogo tra Circe e la 
sua ancella Moeri. Si apre con |’invocazione circea al padre Sole 
affinché assista ‘‘sacris filiae tuae Circes votis.’’ La maga é offesa 
dal vedere nel mondo ‘‘sub humano cortice ferinos animos’’ ; invoea, 
quindi, il padre Sole e tutte le divinita ‘‘ut a singulis brutalium 
specierum individuis abstrahentes faciem, in suas ipsa faciatis 
extrinsecas atque veraces prodire figuras’’ (p. 187). Il suo voto 
é esaudito e molti uomini si trasformano in ‘‘diversi generis ani- 
malia.’’ Alla tremante Moeri Circe spiega che solo i pochi che 
hanno conservato il loro stato umano sono ‘‘ veri homines,’’ mentre 
eoloro che hanno subito la metamorfosi, cioé le fiere, ‘‘non diffe- 
runt ... ab iis quos paulo antes videbas homines, praeter quam 
quod apertos nunc habent ungues, dentes, aculeos, et cornua quae 
latebant’’ (p. 194). Passa, quindi, a dimostrare a Moeri quale 
specie di uomini abbia preso questa o quella forma animale: del 
porco (in tale animale é tramutata la maggioranza perché ad esso 
Circe attribuisce pid di quaranta qualita etico-morali e Moeri vi 
aggiunge altre ventiquattro proprieta fisico-somatiche), del cane, 
dell’asino, della scimmia e cosi via fino all’ultimo animale, il gallo. 
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Come si vede da questi brevi compendi, il potere metamorfico di 
Circe e le tramutazioni da essa operate stanno al centro dell ’imposta- 
zione generale di ciascuna delle tre opere.” Eppure, malgrado 
|’identita del motivo centrale, dall’esame di esse risulta che il Gelli 
non ha imitato né ha seguito il Machiavelli,” e il Bruno né l’uno né 
l’altro dei suoi due predecessori ; anzi, benché sia ammissibile, dalla 
lettura delle opere non si pud nemmeno affermare con sicurezza 
che il calzolaio fiorentino abbia letto |’Asino d’oro e il filosofo 
nolano questo o i dialoghi della Circe. L’oreechio del lettore, perd, 
avverte |’affinita di tutt’e tre le opere. Cid @ dovuto all’elemento 
satirico che le pervade. 

Nell’Asino d’oro, |’intendimento satirico é espressamente dichia- 
rato fin dal primo eapitolo.” I] M. é conscio di vivere in un ‘‘tempo 
dispettoso et tristo’’ (I, 97). Contro gli individui di questo ‘‘ mondo 
guasto’’ egli scaglia le freeciate della sua satira, svelandone i 
costumi corrotti e il carattere pid animalesco che umano. Egli li 
descrive, infatti, come animali degni del corteo di Circe. Nel ‘‘gran 
dormitoro’’ in cui lo conduce la mandriana gentile, vi vede ‘‘ gente 
con cui per |’adrieto Gran conoseenza e gran pratica’’ aveva (VI, 
32-33), ma che ora ha assunto forma animale in armonia con la 


vita bestiale che menava. In leone, gli spiega la sua guida, ‘‘chiun- 
que ha cor magnanimo et cortese, Da Circe . . . si converte,’’ ag- 


sé 


giungendo di rincalzo, perd, che ‘‘pochi ce ne son del tuo paese’’ 
(VI, 55-57). In orso é tramutato chi ‘‘di troppa furia e rabbia 
abonda, Tenendo vita roza e violenta’’ (VI, 61-62); in beeco ‘‘chi 
si diletta di far buona ciera, E dorme, quando e’ veglia intorno al 
fuoeo’’ (VI, 70-71), e ecosi via. Pid specifica diventa la satira 
rivolta agli animali ex-uomini del ‘‘serrato convento’’ (che non é 
altro che la trasposizione della corte papale)” in cui egli vede ‘‘ pit 
che due mila alzar la testa’’ (VII, 12) e di eui egli ci deserive coloro 
che fecero ‘‘pid’ meraviglia agli occhi’’ suoi: un gatto, un drago, 
una volpe, un cane, ece. In questi animali si celano personalita 
contemporanee e note al M. di letterati, politici ed ecclesiastici, ma 
sfortunatamente non si é ancora riusciti ad identificarle con sicu- 
rezza, cosicché |’intera portata della satira machiavelliana ci 
sfugge.” Col suino, perd, additatogli dalla mandriana e con cui 
il M. si dilunga conversando, il poemetto s’interrompe prima che 
la satira diventi pid personale e prima della metamorfosi de!!’autore 
in asino che gli avrebbe permesso di osservare pili minutamente e 
di riferire pitt vividamente la bestialita dei suoi contemporanei. 
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Nella Circe, l’intento didattico, dichiarato dall’autore nella let- 
tera dedicatoria a Cosimo dei Medici,” scaturisce quasi sempre dalla 
satira che si insinua, ora sottile e ora pungente, per tutti i dicci 
dialoghi. Ai Greci, che ‘‘certamente non eran stati senza cagione 
tramutati da lei (Circe) in cosi imperfetta specie di animali,’’ 
toeca una veste animale conforme all’indole, ai costumi e alla pro- 
fessione della loro vita da uomini. In ostrica é trasformato il pesca- 
tore Ittaco (dial. I) ; in serpe, l1’emblema del bastone d’Esculapio, 
Agesimo che fu famoso medico (dial. II) ; in lepre, animale pusil- 
lanime, il codardo Greco che non seppe mai ‘‘mostrar arditamente 
il volto a quei dispiaceri che arrecano il mondo e la fortuna’’ (dial. 
III), e cosi via. Inoltre, dai discorsi che il Gelli mette in bocea 
agli animali risulta una doppia satira: una deriva dalle accuse che 
gli esseri bruti rivolgono agli uomini di cui svelano le debolezze, le 
iniquita e il carattere guasto; |’altra, invece, scaturisce dai ragiona- 
menti stessi delle bestie in difesa del proprio stato ferino di cui 
essi ciecamente fanno tanta stima. A lettura finita, infatti, non si 
pud fare a meno di sentire che questi uomini meritavano di essere 
cambiati in bestie, perché essi non erano mai stati uomini veri, ma 
esseri senza vita interna, in quanto in essi non albergava che la 


volgarita e il senso, o come dice il Gelli stesso, perché ‘‘essi vissero 
tutti intenti e occupati nelle cose del mondo, tenendo sempre fissi 
gli occhi in . . . obbietti sensibili, senza mai punto levargli 


al cielo... .”’ 

Molto pit concisa, ma non per questo meno caustica, é la satira 
del Cantus Circaeus, dialogo che nella prima intenzione del Nolano 
doveva rivelare i segreti rapporti della memoria~con la facolta co- 
noscitiva, della mnemonica con la dialettica, dell’immaginazione con 
la riflessione.“ Ma se |’intento originale era tecnico-didattico—la 
predilezione di Bruno per l’arte o artificio mnemonico ci é testi- 
moniata da molti altri suoi scritti—il potenziale satirico intrinseco 
nell’impostazione mitologica del dialogo sembra averlo affascinato. 
Gli offre, infatti, la possibilita di svelare ancor una volta la 
bestialita della societa nella quale egli vive, di vilipenderla e di 
schernirla. La sua satira si mantiene sempre generica e anonima; 
facilmente s’intravede, tuttavia, che si tratta di persone con tratti 
iperbolici ma reali, di suoi contemporanei e forse conoscenti, e 
sicuramente degli stessi avversari, pedanti, ‘‘protosofossi,’’ ecc., 
che egli aveva anche prima attaccati nelle sue lezioni universitarie, 
nel Candelaio e in tanti altri scritti.* Anche per il Nolano, la veste 
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animalesea, assunta dagli uomini indegni di essere ‘‘ veri homines,’’ 
é in relazione alla natura della loro corruzione. Nel genere canino 
sono mutati ‘‘genus illud barbarorum, quod quidquid non intellegit 
damnat atque carpit’’ (p. 197). Sotto forma di asini, invece, ‘‘ii 
sunt qui ut philosophi haberentur et eloquentes: nee philosophi 
nee eloquentes erant; ut poétam iactantes et oratorem: neutrum 
essent .. . ut pulchri et terribiles: neque foeminam ederent neque 
virum .. .”’ (p. 198). Capri diventano coloro che ‘‘vel odor hir- 
cinus, vel quod quandiu vivunt, tamdiu coeunt; vel hoc quod 
gestiunt cum socium cum sua foemina coeuntem viderint, tune prae 
gaudio crissant, et exultant ut arietes’’ (p. 198). In scimmie sono 
tramutati i pseudo-eruditi, pseudo-poeti, gli adulatori e gli ipocriti 
e parassiti (p. 199); in pavoni ‘‘qui nihil nisi laudati faciebant’’ 
(p. 206). E sempre sulla stessa vena sono spiegate le proprieta 
fisico-morali che hanno determinato la metamorfosi degli iniqui 
pseudo-uomini in una certa specie di animali. 

Da questa analisi risulta evidente che il motivo satirico occupa 
un posto eminente nelle tre opere del Gelli, del Machiavelli e del 
Bruno. Esso é basato sul potere metamorfico di Circe, ma pit 
specificamente sull’abilita della maga di dare alle sue vittime forme 
bestiali conformi alla loro natura umana 0 modus vivendi. Benché 
non fosse attribuita alla maga da Omero, suo primo creatore,” tale 
facolta di Circe godeva al tempo dei tre scrittori cinquecenteschi 
di una tradizione plurisecolare, a cui daremo un rapido sguardo. 

Platone, nel suo Fedone, discorrendo del destino delle anime 
dopo la morte, afferma che le anime dei buoni, uscendo dal corpo, 
s’avviano a cid che somiglia loro, cioé all’invisibile, divino e eterno. 
Le anime impure, invece, cioé le anime di coloro che durante la vita 
si sono attaccati sfrenatamente ai piaceri del corpo, non si identi- 
ficano con l’invisibile divino e eterno, ma ritornano al mondo 
riprendendo forme animali.” Pid precisamente, le anime di coloro 
che ‘‘si sono dediti alla ghiottoneria, alla violenza e all’ebbrezza, 
senza aleun ritegno o moderazione, conviene che rivestano la forma 
di asini o di simili animali. . . . E quelli che hanno preferito le 
ingiustizie, le tirannie e le rapine, [conviene che rivestano] la forma 
di lupi, di sparvieri e di nibbi.’™ E concetti simili si riseontrano 
anche in altri scritti del filosofo ateniese.” 

Ora se Platone avesse scelto una storia o un mito—come faceva 
spesso nonostante la sua antipatia e avversita ai miti e alle loro 
interpretazioni allegoriche”—per rilevare, colorire e illustrare il 
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suo atteggiamento e pensiero, sarebbe egli ricorso al personaggio 
di Circe e alle sue operazioni metamorfiche? Ricordiamo che nel- 
l’episodio odisseico della metamorfosi degli Ulissidi capitanati da 
Euriloco si vide ben presto un’allegoria intenzionale e un fine 
moralistico da parte di Omero. Pid specificamente, |’esegesi mora- 
leggiante sosteneva che i compagni d’Ulisse meritavano di éssere 
cambiati in porci ignobili perché si erano abbandonati ciecamente 
ai loro istinti e appetiti sensuali.” Ricordiamo ancora che i Pita- 
gorici avevano gia veduto nel mito di Circe |’allegoria della metem- 
psicosi—meglio metensomatosi o trasmigrazione delle anime—-av- 
valendosi soprattutto dell’etimologia del nome della maga Kigxn 
che deriverebbe da xigxos (cerchio o anello), etimo che si prestava 
benissimo ad essi, in quanto la metensomatosi é da essi raffigurata 
come un ciclo di evoluzioni dell’anima che passa da un corpo al- 
l’altro.” Ricordiamo, infine, che il maestro di Platone, Socrate— 
l’interlocutore e |’espositore delle teorie platoniche sulla trasmi- 
grazione delle anime nel Fedone—vedeva nei suini vittime di Circe 
coloro che si erano dati alla ghiottoneria.” E possibile, quindi, as- 
sumere che Platone si sarebbe servito del mito di Circe qualora 
avesse scelto |’illustrazione mitico-allegorica per esprimere i suoi 
concetti sulla trasmigrazione delle anime. 

Ad ogni modo, i neoplatonici fecero cid che Platone non volle 
fare. Porfirio, ad esempio, considera il mito di Ciree come un 
travestimento allegorico delle dottrine platoniche e pitagoriche rela- 
tive all’anima, la cui cosiddetta morte non é altro che il passaggio 
a altre specie di corpi in armonia con il genere e i costumi della 
vita menata sulla terra.” E Boezio, nella sua Consolazione, asserisce 
che i buoni non mancano mai di essere ricompensati; loro premio 
é la loro stessa bonta che li mena alla vera beatitudine, rendendoli 
simili a dei. Invece, coloro che abbandonano la virtti cessano di 
essere uomini e, non potendo passare alla condizione divina, pas- 
sano a quella ferina.” Nelle parole del filosofo-martire: ‘‘ Evenit 
igitur ut quem transformatum vitiis videas hominem aestimare non 
possis. Avaritia fervet alienarum opum violentus ereptor: lupi si- 
milem dixeris. Ferox atque inquies linguam litigiis exerecet: cani 
comparabis. Insidiator occultus subripuisse fraudibus gaudet: vul- 
peculis exaequetur. Irae intemperans fremit : leonis animum gestare 
eredatur. Pavidus ac fugax non metuenda formidat: cervis similis 
habeatur. Segnis ac stupidus torpet: asinum vivit. Levis atque 
inconstans studia permutat: nihil avibus differt. Foedis immun- 
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disque libidinibus immergitur: sordidae suis voluptate detinetur. 
Ita fit ut qui probitate deserta homo esse desierit, cum in divinam 
condicionem transire non possit, vertatur in belvam.’™ Le tinte 
platoniche o neoplatoniche” sono evidenti ed interessanti, ma di 
maggior interesse per il nostro proposito é il fatto che Boezio, come 
illustrazione e dimostrazione della tesi enunciata, si serve del per- 
sonaggio e delle operazioni metamorfiche di Circe. Alla descrizione 
dell’orribile metamorfosi segue il solenne ammonimento etico-di- 
dascalico: il castigo riservato agli iniqui @ peggiore della sorte 
toceata agli Ulissidi, perché ai viziosi s’abbrutisce oltre al corpo 
anche |’anima e la ragione.” 

Anche nella letteratura italiana precedente gli scrittori esami- 
nati, l’interpretazione e |’illustrazione neoplatonica delle metamor- 
fosi cireee non manchera di essere ripresa. Dante, come Boezio, 
uguaglia gli iniqui a animali le cui forme sono in armonia con le 
scelleratezze della loro vita viziata. Nelle ben note terzine della 
Divina Commedia che descrivono |’abbrutimento della misera valle 
toscana i cui abitanti o per cause ambientali o per cattiva con- 
suetudine 


... hanno si mutata lor natura 


che par che Circe li avesse in pastura 


i lussuriosi Casentini sono paragonati a sozzi porci, gli arroganti 
e rissosi Aretini a cani ringhiosi, gli avari Fiorentini a lupi e i 
fraudolenti Pisani a volpi.” Meno noto, ma assai pertinente al 
nostro assunto é anche un brano del Paradiso degli Alberti, dove 
si afferma che ‘‘se sia stato 1’uomo vinto dal senso della lussuria— 
dird divenuto sia coniglio, o leonza o colombo o passera; da!l’astuzia 
e malizia—volpe, dallo usurpare e divorare—lupo, dall’iracundia 
orso, dalla superba [sic]—leone.’™ 

Nel Cinquecento, il mito e il potere metamorfico di Circe con- 
tinuano ad essere cari a molti scrittori: aleuni vi vedono un motivo 
ricco di elementi avventurosi e arcani; altri una eloquente illustra- 
zione di ammaestramento etico-morale.” Ma il Machiavelli ,il Gelli 
e il Bruno, tre scrittori che spesso rivolgevano il loro sguardo at- 
tento alle condizioni morali del proprio tempo e della propria 
societa, vi scoprono una nuova ricchezza tematica. Far rivestire 
alle vittime di Circe forme bestiali conformi alla loro indole e 
natura iniqua (come avevano fatto i neoplatonici, Boezio e special- 
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mente Dante, nelle cui terzine si nota un accento fortemente sprez- 
zante e satirico) si prestava benissimo alla necessita che essi sen- 
tivano di sferzare i costumi degenerati dei loro coetanei. E cid essi 
fanno con variazioni di tono dovute alla loro differente personalita 
umana e tempra letteraria. 

E una satira mordace e cinica quella dell’Asino d’oro; supertfi- 
cialmente piacevole e spiritosa, ma sostanzialmente amara e pun- 
gente, quella dei dialoghi della Circe; causticamente gnomica, 
acerba e sanguinosa quella del Cantus Circaeus. A questa satira, 
comune a tutte e tre le opere e roteante intorno allo stesso fulcro 
(le metamorfosi circee), si deve quella affinita di cui abbiamo 
parlato sopra e la spiegazione del perché tre scrittori cosi diversi 
abbiano impostato un loro scritto sullo stesso motivo. Nel potere 
metamorfico di Circe e nella tradizionale facolta della maga di dare 
agli uomini una veste animale corrispondente alle loro scelleratezze, 
Machiavelli, Gelli e Bruno videro, ripetiamo, un feeondissimo mo- 
tivo satirico. E quanto questo motivo satirico potesse essere fecondo 
di ulteriori svolgimenti ci é@ testimoniato dal fatto che esso sara 
ripreso, due secoli dopo, dal conte veneziano Gasparo Gozzi nei suoi 
Dialoghi nell’isola di Circe, che non sono altro che una satira dei 
costumi di Venezia al tempo dell’autore.” 

EMMANUEL HATZANTONIS 


University of Oregon 


*L’avventura di Ulisse e dei suoi compagni con Circe occupa quasi un 
libro intero (X, 131-547) dell’Odissea; v. anche XII, 1-143. 

*Dante, Inf., XXVI, 91-93; Purg., XIV, 42 e, molto probabilmente, 
Purg., XIX, 7-24 e Parad., XXVII, 137-138; su altri possibili luoghi, cfr. 
il recente art. del Palgen, “Il mito di Glauco nella ‘Divina Commedia’,” in 
Convivium, XXV (1957), pp. 400-412. Petrarca, Tr. d’Amore, II, 174 e 
176-177; III, 24. Frezzi, Quadriregio, II, xv, 85-163. Pascoli, L’ultimo 
viaggio, XVI e Il ritorno. D’Annunzio, Maia, XVII. Morselli, Glauco 
(pubbl. nel 1919 e ora nel vol. V del Teatro italiano a c. di E. Possenti, 
Milano, 1956, pp. 639-691; nella tragedia morselliana, Circe, epitome di 
bellezza e perfidia, cerca di sedurre il superuomo Glauco, ma senza esito). 

* Abbiamo fatto uso dell’ediz. a c. di L. F. Benedetto (Niccolé Machia- 
velli, Operette satiriche, Torino, 1926); altra ediz. pil recente @ quella 
ac. di F. Flora e C. Cordié (Tutte le opere di N. M., Verona, 1950, vol. 
II, pp. 752-781). 

*Pubblicata nel 1549 a Firenze, un anno dopo la pubbl. leggittima dei 
Capricci; ci siamo serviti dell’ediz. cur. da Ireneo Sanesi (Opere di G. B. 
Gelli, Torino, 1952). 

*E& una delle opere meno note del Nolano e, per quel che sappiamo, non 
é stata ancora tradotta. Oltre alla prima ediz. (Apud Aegidium Gillium, 
Parisiis, 1582), si conoscono solamente due altre: una cur. da A. Fr. 
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Gfrérer (Stuttgart, 1836), l’altra da V. Imbriani e C. M. Tallarigo 
(Napoli, 1886); a quest’ultima ci rifaremo sempre, cambiandone lieve- 
mente la grafia e la punteggiatura. 

* Vedi il cap. IX di V. Stampanato, Vita di Giordano Bruno con docu- 
menti editi e inediti, Messina, 1921. 

’™Per la classificazione delle opere latine di Bruno, cfr. F. Tocco, Le 
opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate con le italiane, 
Firenze, 1889, p. 1 e sgg.; lo stesso ordine di classifica segue anche L 
Olschki, che preferisce, perd, il termine “mnemotecnico” al semplice 
“mnemonico” (Giordano Bruno, Pari, 1927, p. 7). 

* Altri motivi che rimontano a fonti disparate sono stati additati dagli 
studiosi del Machiavelli e del Gelli. Sulle fonti del poemetto machiavel- 
liano, cfr. l’introduzione e le note di L. F. Benedetto; U. De Maria, Jn- 
torno a un poema satirico di N. M., Bologna, 1899; P. Villari, Niccold 
Machiavelli e i suoi tempi, Milano, 1914, vol. III, p. 173 e sgg.; R. Ridolfi, 
Vita di N. Machiavelli, Roma, 1954, p. 248. Sui dialoghi del Gelli, oltre 
alle introduzioni e note alle varie edizioni (importantissima rimane sempre 
quella del 1897 a c. di S. Ferrari, della quale la casa editrice Sansoni ha 
fatto una recente ristampa), cfr. C. Bonardi, Giovanni Battista Gelli e 
le sue opere, Citta di Castello, 1899, e dello stesso, l’art. “Le orazioni di 
Lorenzo il Magnifico e l’inno finale della Circe di G. B. Gelli,” in Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, XXXIII (1899), pp. 77-82; N. Tarantino, 
“La Circe e i Capricci del bottaio di G. B. Gelli,” in Studi di letteratura 
italiana, XIII (1923), pp. 1-56. 

* Vedi Bonardi, op. cit., p. 82. 

*Tutto il primo capitolo infatti, non @ altro che il prologo del 
poemetto; il M. vi inserisce anche una piacevolissima novella, parodia 
dei medici. 

"Cfr. la nota del Benedetto a p. 98 dell’ediz. cit.. e O. Tommasini, La 
vita e gli scritti di N. Machiavelli nella loro relazione col machiavellismo, 
Roma, 1911, vol. II, pp. 330-331. 

* Benedetto, ediz. cit.; note a pp. 102-105; De Maria, op. cit., p. 11 e 
sgg.; Tommasini, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 331-332. 

™“Questo @ quello che io cerco, illustrissimo ed eccel)uitissimo Prin 
cipe, per giovare agli altri, come @ proprio e vero officio delluomo.. .” 
(ediz. cit. p. 306). 

“ Vedi l’analisi del dialogo in F. Tocco, op. cit., pp. 56-63; e W. Boult 
ing, Giordano Bruno, His Life, Thought and Martyrdom, London, 1914, 
p. 72. 

*V. Spampanato, op. cit., p. 327 e sgg. 

*Per rispetto alla tradizione, a noi cara, insistiamo a chiamare cosi 
l’autore dell’Odissea. Per una orientazione sulla cosiddetta “questione 
omerica”, rimandiamo a C. Cessi, Storia della letteratura greca, vol. I, 
parte I, Torino, 1933, pp. 592-674 e a F. M. Combellack, “Contemporary 
Unitarians and Homeric Originality,” in American Journal of Philology, 
LXXI (1950), pp. 337-364. 

™ Fedone, 80c-82d. 

18 <Olov Tovs wév yaotgmagyias te xa B6gers xai Prionooias pewehetnno- 
tas xai pi) Sunva abmévous eic ta tHv Svwv yévn xai tv towttev tyeiev 
elxds évdvectat... toc dé ye adixiac te xai Tugavvidas wai Goxayas xgote- 


tysnxotas eis ta tHv Atmwv te xai legdxwv xai lxtivwv yévnp ( fedone, $1e- 
82a; citiamo dall’ediz. a c. di J. Burnet, Oxford, 1905). 
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* Anche altrove Platone esprime il concetto che le anime si scelgono 
una forma in armonia alla natura della loro vita terrena. Nel grande mito 
del libro X della Repubblica ad esempio, Er ci attesta che <féav dEiav 
elva Weiv, do Exacta al wuyai heotvto tovs Gious... xatd ovviteravy yag 
tov xgotégov 6iov ta xoAia aigeiofui.» Aiace Telamonio, ad es., si scelse 
forma di leone; il buffone («yeAwnxowds») Tersite quella della scimmia e 
il cantore tracio Tamiri quella dell’usignuolo (Repubblica, X, 620). Cfr., 
inoltre, Fedro, 249b e Timeo, 91d-92. 

*"Cfr. J. Tate, “Plato and Allegorical Interpretation,” in Classical 
Quarterly, XXIII (1929), pp. 142-154 e XXIV (1930), pp. 1-10; P. Frutiger, 
Les mythes de Platon; étude philosophique et littéraire, Paris, 1930; P. 
M. Schuhl, Etudes sur la fabulation platonicienne, Paris, 1947. 

™ Alla gia vasta bibliografia sulla interpretazione allegorica dei poemi 
omerici e dell’episodio di Circe si aggiungono questi due recenti e ben 
documentati studi: F. Buffiére, Les mythes d’Homére et la pensée grecque, 
Paris, 1956 e J. Pépin, Mythe et allégorie, Paris, 1958. 


=Cfr. A. Delatte, “L’exégése pythagoricienne des poémes homériques,” 
in Biblioth. de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, Sc. hist. et philol., CCXVII 
(1915), pp. 107-136, e F. Buffiére, op. cit., pp. 506-515. 

* Vedi Senofonte, Memorabilia, I, iii, 7. 

*In Stobeo, Eclogae physicae et ethicae, I, xlix, 60, riscontriamo la 
seguente affermazione porfiriana: <Ta 8 xag’ ‘Oungov negl tijs Kigxns 
Leyoueva Savpaotiy Eye. tHv xegl wuyhv bewoiav... “Eon toivwy 6 pitoc 
alvyua tHv xegi woxijs ind te ITvbaydgov Le yousvery wal ILAdtwvosc, be 
dg tagtos ofoa tiv vow xai didtos, o} nu phy dxathic odd duetabAntos, 
tv tais Aeyouévais pbogaic xal tedevtaic petabodiw loxer xal petaxdopnnow 
els Exeqga ompdtav eldn, xa’ Hdoviv Sudxovoa 16 xQdcqogov xai oixeiov 
duo16tyt xai ovvndeia biov diaitynse» (p. 445 del vol. I dell’ediz. curata da 
C. Wachsmyth, Berlin, 1884). 

* Consolatio philosophiae, IV, pr. iii. 

™* Tbid., IV, pr. iii, 16-21; citiamo dall’edizione a c. di L. Bieler (Turn- 
hout, 1957), sostituendo, tuttavia, alla u del testo la v. 

* Per i vincoli di Boezio con Porfirio e con il neoplatonismo in generale, 
efr. P. Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en Occident, Paris, 1948, pp. 261-312 
(specialmente le pp. 278-300); J. Bidez, “Boéce et Porphyre,” in Revue 
belge de philologie et d'histoire, II (1923), pp. 189-201; R. Bonnaud, 
“L’éducation scientifique de Boéce,” in Speculum, IV (1929), pp. 198-206 
(“L’éducation pour Boéce ... a une origine néo-platonicienne incon- 
testable,” p. 201); e G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La Renaissance du 
XII* siecle; les écoles et Venseignement, Paris, 1933; (a p. 159 si legge che 
Boezio, “touché par le néo-platonisme ... interprétait spontanément 
Aristote en néo-platonicien, entretenant méme explicitement le dessein de 
réconcilier Aristote et Platon .. .”). 

* Nel metro iii del libro IV della Consol. phil. Boezio dichiara che 
la “herbipotens manus” di Circe trasforméd gli Ulissidi “in varios modos”, 
dandocene una descrizione altamente realistica. Ma, come Omero, il filo- 
sofo romano insiste che i compagni di Ulisse non perdettero la ragione 
(“Sola mens stabilis super Monstra quae patitur gemit .. .”), e asserisce, 
invece, che i vizi intaccano la vera essenza dell’uomo, il suo potere 

razionale. 

* Purg., XIV, 16-54. 

"A p. 173 del vol. II dell’ediz. a c. di A. Wesselofsky, Bologna, 1867; il 
Paradiso degli Alberti di Giovani da Prato occupa i voll. 86a, 86b, 87 e 88 
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della collana Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo XIII 
al XIV. 

™ Boiardo fa che Circe, “dama altera”, tramuti coloro che si lasciano 
adescare da essa non solamente in porci, come in Omero, in lupi, leoni, 
ece., come negli scrittori posteriori al poeta greco, ma persino in “grifon 
con l’ale” (Orlando innamorato, I, iv, st. 50-53). Sul mito di Circe, quale 
illustrazione e ammaestramento etico-morale presso gli scrittori rinasci- 
mentali, si pud consultare con molto profitto l’art. di M. Hughes, “Spen- 
ser’s Acrasia and the Circle of the Renaissance,” in Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, IV (1943), pp. 381-399. Vi abbiamo riscontrato, tuttavia, 
due inesattezze relative all’argomento qui trattato; a p. 388 si parla di 
giovani “whom Bruno described in the Cantus as making their ardent spir- 
itual pilgrimage to Monte Circeo . . .”, mentre tale pellegrinaggio non 
occorre nel Cantus Circaeus, ma negli Hroici furori; inoltre, a p. 384 
Hughes afferma che nell’Asino d’oro “Ulysses converses in Dantean ‘terza 
rima’ with a Circe. . .”, eppure né Ulisse né Circe appaiono nel poemetto, 
come abbiamo visto. 

“In Osservatore veneto, pp. 352-414 dell’ediz. a c. di E. Spagni, Fi- 
renze, 1897. Non si tratta pit degli Ulissidi, ma di gente venuta da ogni 
contrada e tramutata dalla maga in varie forme che danno al Gozzi I’oc- 
casione di presentarci bozzetti garbatamente satirici e non privi di ac- 
centi moraleggianti. 





RASSEGNA DI STUDI PARINIANI RECENTI 


EL 1952, alla fine della sua notevole storia della critica pari- 

niana, Lanfranco Caretti scriveva: ‘‘I] lungo dibattito sul- 
l’arte del Parini e sulle sue contraddizioni (letteratura e poesia, 
edonismo e moralismo, arcadia e illuminismo ecc.), sembra per il 
momento essersi felicemente concluso’’.’ E tale impressione pote- 
vano senza dubbio giustificare i saggi allora pit recenti—e oggi 
sempre autorevoli—di Walter Binni, di Mario Fubini, dello stesso 
Caretti: che non solo superavano il dissidio denunciato dal De 
Sanctis fra il Parini uomo e il Parini artista, ma proponevano una 
lettura globale delle prose, del Giorno e delle Odi come ‘‘sintesi 
che raccoglie e invera i motivi pit generali del Settecento illu- 
ministico’’ (sensibilita e ragione, utile e dolce, classicismo e sen- 
sismo), costruzione perfetta e coerente nonostante il passaggio dal 
pid combattivo impegno civile della giovinezza alle nitide forme 
neoclassiche delle ultime odi,’ 0 come espressione moralmente e let- 
terariamente equilibrata di ideali arcadici e illuministici in sostanza 
coincidenti ;’ sicché, limitato il moralismo del Parini ‘‘a una costante 
aspirazione alla misura, alla moderazione e al buon senso, ad una 
sorta .. . di illuminata saggezza’’, la sua poesia appariva ‘‘ perfet- 
tamente in accordo con tale necessita interiore’’.* 

Tuttavia, nelle righe immediamente seguenti, il Caretti aggiun- 
geva prudentemente: ‘‘Sino a quando questo risultato sia destinato 
a sopravvivere, non si pud davvero prevedere. La storia cammina, 
e con essa le opinioni degli uomini. Soltanto il futuro solvera il 
quesito’’. Ora, il numero eccezionale e la qualita generalmente 
buona degli studi pariniani apparsi in meno di un decennio, dopo 
il bilancio del Caretti, sembrano offrire forse prima del previsto 
1’ inizio di una risposta: non ancora propriamente una soluzione 
nuova, cioé, ma almeno la prova che |’idea di uno svolgimento ar- 
monioso e intimamente necessario della poesia pariniana (da La 
salubrita dell’aria a Alla Musa, dal Mattino del 1763 al manoscritto 
incompiuto della Notte, in piena consonanza coll’insensibile volgere 
del gusto europeo) costituisce si una salutare reazione ai chiaroscuri 
romantici, ma non esaurisce il senso che quell’opera, quell’espe- 
rienza umana e letteraria possono avere oggi per noi. 

In altre parole, dobbiamo constatare che molti degli interventi 
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recenti, pur distanti fra loro per tendenze e valore, hanno perd 
in eomune il proposito di inserirsi nei ‘‘ vuoti’’ del disegno a trama 
chiara e larga tracciato, secondo prospettive diverse ma con risul- 
tati assai vicini, da Binni, Fubini e Caretti. 

In questi ultimi anni infatti non solo si é letto con maggior 
attenzione il Parini ‘‘minore’’, con apprezzabili contributi, per 
esempio, sul testo dei versi dialettali, sul peso della tradizione ber- 
nesea nelle rime piacevoli, sul significato complessivo del tirocinio 
di Ripano Eupilino,’ ma si son pubblicati pareechi saggi organici 
sulla poetica e sulla poesia de! Parini, uno solo dei quali, in sostanza, 
ci sembra privo di ambizioni innovatrici: alludiamo al profilo di 
Piero Gallardo, diligente, talora pedestre divulgazione nella linea 
Fubini-Caretti, da cui si scosta se mai per la proposta pid decisa 
di leggere il Giorno ‘‘come un’opera di frammenti’’.* 

Cosi nel 1954, in una monografia viziata da un evidente parti 
pris religioso, ma seriamente documentata e impegnata, Aurelia 
Aecame Bobbio’ vuol cogliere il valore e i limiti della poesia pari- 
niana attraverso la ‘‘spiritualita’’ del poeta: che da una parte si 
svolgerebbe in una sintesi personale e robusta fra le aspirazioni 
del secolo e la ‘‘tradizione classica e cristiana a cui si serbd fedele’’ 
(armonia di piacere e di virti sotto il ‘‘dominio pacato della intel- 
ligenza e della coscienza morale’’, che si riflette nella parola e 
costituisce l’anima del capolavoro profondamente unitario, // 
Giorno), dallaltra, per il ‘‘contentarsi di beni limitati senza av- 
vertirli tali’’, appare povera di religiosita, deficiente ‘‘nel senso 
dell’assoluto e dell’eterno’’: e proprio questo impedirebbe alla 
poesia del Parini ‘‘di attingere, salvo in qualehe raro momento, 
le parole profonde d’infinita risonanza che sanno dire i grandi 
poeti’’. Onesto sforzo di chiarire su basi spiritualistiche le ragioni 
di una significativa scontentezza davanti al ‘‘messaggio’’ poetico 
di un autore pur amorosamente studiato. 

Nello stesso anno Pietro Citati, in un elegante saggio sulla com- 
posizione del Giorno,’ cerea di ricosiruire la carriera intellettuale 
del suo autore partendo dalle correzioni al poema, con una finissima 
analisi dello sciolto pariniano. E se, come ha osservato W. Binni,” 
le sue conclusioni ripropongono in fondo, con molte sfumature, il 
noto giudizio desanctisiano (‘‘Una figura equilibrata, senza crisi 
0 scarti stilistici, come é senza dubbio quella del Parini, ha tuttavia 
una novita di spunti sociali e umani che, per motivi di gusto, di 
eultura, e per un limite oggettivo, non trova una adeguata voce 
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poetica’’), @ anche vero che il Citati riesce a infirmare, proprio 
sul piano ideologicamente meno ‘‘sospetto’’ della critica stilistica, 
quella continuita arcadia-illuminismo, di cui la poesia pariniana 
sarebbe secondo altri critici il migliore esempio. 

Atteggiamento pit eclettico e risultati meno persuasivi troviamo 
nel volume di Giovanni Bonalumi, Parini e la satira.* Prendendo 
le mosse dagli studi del Fubini,” l’autore si propone di dimostrare 
che ‘‘non solo le parti pit felici del Giorno non sarebbero potute 
nascere fuori dell’ambito didascalico-satirico del poema, ma anche 
che tale struttura, tale satira furono necessarie premesse nei con- 
fronti di quel risultato di elezione, di eleganza che sono le ultime 
Odi’’. In realta l’esposizione de] Bonalumi si risolve spesso in un 
puntiglioso sviluppo di tesi gid note, del Fubini specialmente (la 
consonanza di buon gusto e di saldo senso morale come ‘‘centro 
vivo della personalita del Parini’’), ma anche dello Spongano e 
del Binni, con una interessante ripresa, nei capitoli sulle ‘‘inno- 
vazioni’’ e sulle ‘‘correzioni’’ del Giorno, di aleune acute osserva- 
zioni del Citati: la ‘‘poeticizzazione della sintassi’’ attraverso le 
inversioni, in un discorso lirico rigoroso e insieme libero nei movi- 
menti, e il velleitario tentativo senile di conferire unita al poema 
dall’esterno, con interventi affidati ‘‘alle doti minori di una sa- 
piente amministrazione letteraria’’.” Ma il rapporto fra ‘‘l’evolu- 
zione del linguaggio pariniano e la satira’’ non risulta chiaro per 
le opere successive al Mezzogiorno, e in definitiva non si vede come 
la carica ironico-satirica dei primi poemetti possa fornirci la con- 
dizione genetica, o il filo conduttore, di tuttta la poesia del Parini, 
comprese le odi neoclassiche. 

Alle prose pariniane, sulle traece dello Spongano” e del Getto,” 
rivolge invece la sua attenzione Foleo Portinari, in un articolo non 
sempre perspicuo ma stimolante su Parini ¢ la poetica dell’oggetto.* 
Movendo dalle varie definizioni della poesia reperibili nelle pagine 
del suo autore (giovevole diletto; imitazione della natura; ordi- 
natrice di oggetti atti a produrre sensazioni piacevoli), il Portinari 
nota il valore centrale e la straordinaria estensione semantica che 
assume nelle riflessioni teoriche pariniane la nozione di oggetto: 
‘*Per il Parini . . . la morale, le idee, le situazioni, la storia’’ sono 
oggetti, cioé ‘‘fatti assoluti, d’una costante universale, d’una verita 
sperimentabile quanto i fenomeni naturali, d’una concretezza tan- 
gibile pid che interpretabile’’. E visto che solo Ia natura ‘‘si pud 
presentare come generatrice e custode degli oggetti’’, essa sara 
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al tempo stesso ‘‘paradigma del vero, Cel reale’’, e magistra artis, 
da seguire cioé nei suoi processi creativi pid che da copiare nei 
suoi prodotti. D’altra parte, oggetti, veritd, natura, gli elementi 
concreti dai quali nasce |’interesse, vanno colti e tradotti, ‘‘sul 
piano del lavoro poetico’’, in un linguaggio realistico, di termini 
pid che di parole: come appunto avviene nei versi del Parini, che 
appaiono quindi al Portinari il frutto di una poetica ‘‘ umanistica’’, 
tesa cioé a ricuperare ‘‘il valore dell’uomo ancorato a una certezza 
indubitabile’’. Formula quest’ultima assai compromettente, e mal 
conciliabile, ci sembra, con la visione del mondo aperta e dinamica 
propria agli illuministi: si pensi alle conclusioni di Micromégas. 
Ma se qui si sconta lo sviluppo unilaterale ed eccessivo dato dal 
critico a un solo aspetto della poetica pariniana, resta al suo saggio 
il merito di aver posto, pur involontariamente e senza cerear di 
risolverlo, il problema dei rapporti fra Parini e ]’illuminismo in un 
contesto diverso da quello ormai tradizionale. 

Di schietta impostazione crociana, e quindi assai lontano dai 
saggi ricordati fin qui, é Zl problema del Parini di Roberto Brac- 
cesi, recentissima riedizione in volume di uno scritto del 1949.” 
Mentre gli altri critici cereano di approfondire il nesso poetica- 
poesia, e vedono specialmente nel Giorno lo specchio della com- 
plessa esperienza storico-culturale pariniana, il Braccesi si pone 
piuttosto sulla scia del Petrini,” e vuol documentatre nelle Odi una 
progressiva liberazione, attraverso il ‘‘concreto e lungo esercizio 
letterario’’, da quei ‘‘presupposti illuministici, sensisti e raziona- 
listi’’ che avevano indotto il primo Parini a sacrificare ai luoghi 
comuni del tempo (filantropia, progresso), sviandolo verso una 
gnomica dignitosa ma poeticamente angusta: progressive libera- 
zione, dicevamo, fino all’arte squisita e ispirata di La Caduta, Il 
Dono, Il Messaggio, Alla Musa. Discorso paradossale, questo del 
Braccesi, se si bada troppo alla tesi (un autore che riesce ad esser 
poeta solo sbarazzandosi della propria poetica), ma anche appas- 
sionata ‘‘lettura di poesia’’ nell’ambito di un gusto assai coerente, 
con una felice intuizione dell’ultimo, conclusivo mito pariniano: il 
‘*ritratto di sé’’ come ‘‘personaggio poetico’’. 

Di ‘‘nuovo umanesimo’’ parla anche Luigi Russo, in una sua am- 
pia, attenta lettura delle Odi e del Giorno.” Rinviando ai lavori del 
Binni e del Caretti rispettivamente per i rapporti tra il Parini e 
la cultura del suo tempo, e per le discussioni critiche pid recenti,” 
il Russo é pid libero di gustare la poesia letteraria del lombardo, 
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nella quale individua un momento importante della nostra tra- 
dizione poetica, un tramite per cui immagini e locuzioni classiche 
passano rinnovate alla lirica posteriore. E la fondamentale ‘‘ineli- 
nazione oraziana’’ del Parini appare caratterizzata ai due poli 
opposti della ‘‘galanteria settecentesca’’ delle ultime odi, che ‘‘ pud 
essere superata nel costume, ma rimane sempre al fondo del gusto 
di un umanista e per giunta di un abate come fu il Parini’’, e 
dagli ‘‘idoli epici’’ del Giorno, momenti in cui il poeta, preso dal- 
l’evocazione di tempi magnanimi e di costumi favolosi, ‘‘dimentica 
. . . di essere il satirico precettore del giovine signore’’. 

Non per ragioni cronologiche, ma per la loro chiarezza e ric- 
chezza di spunti nuovi, meritano di chiudere questa sommaria 
rassegna uno scritto recente di W. Binni, Parini e l’illuminismo,” 
e |’introduzione a un’ampia antologia pariniana di Giuseppe Petro- 
nio.” I] Binni presenta in modo pid cauto e preciso di quanto non 
avesse fatto a suo tempo il Salvatorelli® tutti gli elementi dell’ade- 
sione del Parini alla civilta dei lumi, e li riconduce al ‘‘sentimento 
di una nuova citta degli uomini e per gli uomini, della cui costru- 
zione il poeta illuminista si sente attivo collaboratore esaltando 
nella sua poesia la difesa combattiva dei nuovi valori e la prefigura- 
zione affascinante del loro futuro inveramento in una civilta sana, 
pacifiea, attiva, sobria e antiascetica, sorta su interessi e istinti 
originari, diretti dalla ragione al bene inseparabile degli individui 
e della collettivita, ottimisticamente luminosa in miti alti e semplici 
di serenita, di festa, di lieta fruizione di beni duraturi e non 
frivoli’’. D’altra parte, avendo cosi sottolineato felicemente e con 
maggior risolutezza che nei suoi saggi precedenti |’engagement del 
primo Parini, il Binni si rende conto che diventa anche pit evi- 
dente la ‘‘minore tensione dell’elemento combattivo’’ negli ultimi 
due poemetti del Giorno e nelle odi neoclassiche: tuttavia tale 
‘*smorzamento’’ implica secondo il eritico ‘‘non un abbandono o 
un rifiuto dei suoi essenziali ideali culturali, etici e civili, ma un 
loro superiore rasserenamento, un loro trasferimento in una zona 
sentimentale e fantastica pili distaccata e contemplata, in cui sempre 
pid ci si allontana dalla posizione apertamente combattiva delle 
prime Odi... .’’ 

Questa tesi (progressivo intepidirsi dell’entusiasmo innovatore, 
ma anche ‘‘intima maturazione’’ umana e artistica) va secondo noi 
integrata dialetticamente con quella del Petronio, che dell ’illumi- 
nismo pariniano mette in luce molto meglio dei critici precedenti 
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le condizioni e i limiti: determinati da una parte dal tenace per- 
durare dell ’aspirazione a una poesia alta, in tutto degna della seco- 
lare tradizione letteraria italiana; legati dall’altra alla nuova cul- 
tura lombarda, moderata, riformistica, nata su un presupposto 
impensabile al di la delle Alpi, e cioé la comprensione, la collabora- 
zione almeno iniziale fra |’élite milanese e il governo di Vienna. 
Cid spiega come, in un momento di generale fervore e di effettivo 
appoggio politico agli intellettuali, il Parini abbia dapprima cre- 
duto di poter vincere il suo difficile pari (‘‘dire, con letteraria 
dignita, cose e affetti quanto pi moderni e realistici gli fosse pos- 
sibile esprimere’’), e ci sia anche parzialmente riuscito. Ma il 
movimento lombardo mancava al vertice di una coerente, solida 
preparazione filosofica, e alla base non si radicava in una ‘‘vasta 
organica societa, che reclamasse riforme e incitasse ad ardimenti 
teorici’’; cosi quando la politica austriaca si fece pit decisa e 
veramente ‘‘illuminata’’ sotto Giuseppe IT, gli illuministi lombardi 
si trovarono davanti all’alternativa di diventare dei semplici, disci- 
plinati esecutori, o di ritirarsi da un gioco le cui regole e poste non 
erano pili in grado di capire. Come il Binni, il Petronio inquadra 
in questa chiara fase di ‘‘riflusso’’ della cultura lombarda la se- 
conda stagione poetica pariniana, ma a differenza del Binni non 
esita a sottolinearne |’aspetto involutivo, di isolamento nel culto 
aristocratico del bello, ‘‘col rischio di anteporre le parole alle cose’’, 
e con la tendenza ‘‘a costruire una statua del cittadino e del poeta 
ideali, quasi fuori del tempo’’. In tal modo, conclude esemplar- 
mente il Petronio, l’opera del Parini ‘‘resta lo specchio pid signi- 
ficativo e pid limpido della cultura lombarda e italiana a cavallo 
tra illuminismo e neoclassicismo, protesa verso riforme radicali e 
pure timorosa degli eccessi . . . aspirante a una letteratura nuova 
fondata sul vero e sull’utile, ma incapace ancora di realizzarla 
appieno: un’eta ricca di fermenti e di contraddizioni che il Parini 
si sforzd di comporre in letteraria unita’’. 

Da qui, secondo noi, deve oggi partire chi voglia studiare e 
eapire il Parini: se, come ci sembra fuor di dubbio, la soluzione 
anche troppo conciliatrice del Fubini non soddisfa ormai pid della 
suggestiva distinzione desanctisiana fra uomo e artista. Da una 
lettura ‘‘diacronica’’ delle varie parti del Giorno (ché il poema 
unitario resta una lontana ipotesi di lavoro) e delle Odi, collegate 
alle vicende della cultura e della societa lombarda nel secondo Set- 
tecento,” nascono i nuovi termini del problema pariniano. Come 
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interpretare il palese, indiscutibile salto tra la ‘‘calda fantasia’’ 
della Salubrita dell’aria e la ‘‘sottil Camena’’ della Recita dei 
versi? Parlare di evoluzione fino alla misura impeccabile del Mes- 
saggio e di Alla Musa, o di involuzione, di rifugio senile nella tur- 
ris eburnea della letteratura? E come definire allora la posizione 
del Parini rispetto all’illuminismo? 

Non stupisca la nostra insistenza su quest’ultima domanda. 
Anche oggi, a differenza di quanto succede col Romanticismo, 
quando in Italia si parla di Illuminismo in questo o quello serit- 
tore, si pensa sempre e quasi esclusivamente a un programma poli- 
tico-culturale, a un insieme di postulati e di lodevoli rivendicazioni : 
come se |’idea pratica, concretamente spicciola, che si fecero delle 
lumiéres i nostri moderati ed eclettici autori del Settecento (e ave- 
vano le loro ragioni) dovesse essere ancora l’unica valida per la 
critica odierna ;“ come se in Europa |’illuminismo non abbia sig- 
nificato qualecosa di pid, non dico ora sul terreno degli sviluppi 
filosofici e politici (Encyclopédie, Contrat social, 1789), ma gia 
proprio sul terreno dei rapporti fra l|’uomo e gli altri, fra |’uomo 
e il mondo, e dell’espressione artistica di questi rapporti, della 
forma letteraria, anch’essa rivoluzionaria, in cui furono calati. 
Penso specialmente ai grandi romanzi inglesi e francesi, all ’istrut- 
tivo confronto che si potrebbe istituire, ad esempio, fra il buon 
villan del Parini, che ‘‘sorge dal caro Letto cui la fedel sposa e i 
minori Suoi figlioletti intiepidir la notte’’, e i contadini di Diderot, 
in una cruda umanissima scéne de ménage e d’amore sorpressa da 
Jacques le fataliste nella capanna dove é stato raccolto ferito. 

Ma questo sarebbe un altro discorso, che speriamo di poter 
riprendere altrove. 

Franco Fino 
University of California (Berkeley ) 
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VALORE E LIMITI DEL CONTRIBUTO DI 
E. R. CURTIUS AGLI STUDI DANTESCHI' 


OLTRE dieci anni di distanza dalla pubblicazione di Zuro- 

pdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter,’ che, pur toc- 
cando un po’ tutte le discipline tradizionali — storia, filologia, 
filosofia e critica—now rientra propriamente in alecuna di esse e 
non é stata percid finora valutata in tutta la sua portata, é@ forse 
possibile tentarne ora un giudizio critico almeno per la parte che 
toeca il contributo da essa recato agli studi danteschi.’ 

Crediamo che il restringere la nostra analisi all’apporto dato dal 
volume allo studio di Dante—seppure é dovuto alle pid limitate 
esigenze dei nostri interessi—non ci impedira di giungere a conclu- 
sioni che abbiano poi valore indicativo per |’opera nel suo complesso, 
se é vero che proprio di Dante, ed in particolare della Divina Com- 
media, il Curtius volle fare il baneo di prova della tesi che si pro- 
poneva di dimostrare; e se é vero anche che i consensi e dissensi 
raccolti dalla Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter 
sembrano muovere, i primi, dal contributo che |’opera avrebbe dato 
alla conoscenza dello humus culturale di cui si nutri Dante; i 
secondi, dalla menomazione che i massimi secrittori riceverebbero 
nella trattazione che ne fa lo studioso tedesco. 

Ma poiché abbiamo accennato, da una parte ad un ‘‘contributo,’’ 
dall’altra ad una ‘‘tesi,’’ sara bene dir subito che @ appunto in 
questa ambivalenza che si spiega la polarizzazione di giudizi opposti 
sull’opera. Ora, la tesi generale che essa avanza sembra consistere 
in una visione della ‘‘letteratura europea’’ come sistema avente 
una sua propria unita, determinata da un processo di continuita 
storica, dalla latinita gid git fino all’eta di Goethe. In tale processo 
di continuita, la letteratura latina del medioevo occuperebbe la 
posizione chiave di tramite e mediazione di spiriti e forme dal- 
l’antichita alle varie letterature nazionali: le quali, appunto per 
questo, il Curtius vuole considerate nel loro insieme, con metodo 
squisitamente comparatistico. Questa tesi, come ha acutamente 
osservato un suo recensore, i! Politzer, costituisce un tentativo ‘‘to 
amalgamate a presentation of literature with a philosophy of his- 
tory,’" e appare quindi gravemente inficiata dalla obiezione che 
la letteratura (intesa qui come espressione artistica, e quindi in 
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stretta analogia con le altre arti in quanto ha, come quelle, per fine 
la creazione di un’esperienza estetica) in cid si differenzia dalla 
storia in quanto non opera secondo un schema di progressione 
temporale. 

Fatta questa riserva, che, partendo dall’impostazione generale 
dell’opera, la investe in tutte le sue parti, vedremo come, per 
quanto riguarda Dante, la tesi sostenuta dal Curtius si articoli in 
due punti fondamentali: 1) Dante rifletterebbe nella sua opera 
i earatteri essenziali della letteratura mediolatina; 2) questa let- 
teratura sarebbe tanto importante, per comprendere la genesi e la 
composizione della Divina Commedia, quanto il mondo romanzo 
della lirica trovadorica e stilnovista.’ Direi che per la prima parte 
il Curtius sfondi una porta aperta; per la seconda, che la sua tesi 
rimanga da dimostrare. 

Per quanto concerne la partecipazione di Dante alla cultura 
medioevale, il Curtius dice con un spunto polemico che viola la 
realta dei fatti: 


Despite the opposition of official Dante scholarship, which seeks to 
explain Dante only from Romance sources or at best from the 
unimpressive Latin production of the Italian Middle Ages, and 
would like to transfer the principle of national autarchy to the age 
whose label is the three universal powers Imperium, Sacerdotium, 
Studium, it is beyond all doubt that Dante was at home in the 
intellectual world of the Latin Middle Ages.‘ 


Non si pud fare a meno di chiedere chi siano i littori di questa 
critica dantesea ufficiale che il Curtius vorrebbe rei di fascistica 
autarchia, e quindi probabilmente epurati. Perché se essi rispon- 
dessero ai nomi del Barbi, del Casella, del Parodi, sarebbe dove- 
roso tener presente che gid nel 1937 il Barbi scriveva nella sua 
rassegna “‘Un cinquantennio di studi danteschi (1886-1936) ’’: 


E allo studio delle correnti spirituali e culturali dell’eta media, che 
si va estendendo e approfondendo per merito di istituti religiosi e 
di singoli studiosi d’ogni parte del mondo, appare ormai che anche 
i dantisti cominciano a porgere maggiore attenzione che non si 
facesse in passato: non tanto, @ vero, quanto bisognerebbe, ma é@ 
tuttavia assai che tutto il Medio Evo torni in onore presso di essi 
e ogni suo aspetto sia considerato degno di studio. La stessa tra- 
dizione romana non si pud staccare dall’eta media; e Dante, se 
sente, e sopra tutto, in Virgilio il poeta, vede in esso anche cid che 
v’hanno aggiunto i tempi posteriori; e sente si, e quanto, la gran- 
dezza di Roma e del suo impero, ma entro la costruzione religiosa 
e politica medievale.' 


Per vedere quanto sia vana la lancia spezzata dal Curtius contre 
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la cosiddetta critica dantesca ufficiale, si esaminino gli argomenti 
portati dal critico tedesco per sostenere, sulla base del cap. xxv 
della Vita Nuova, che Dante aveva dimestichezza con gli autori 
latini e con la ars dictaminis prima ancora di scrivere il dibattuto 
passo del Convivio (ii, 12, 4) sulla sua iniziazione a Boezio e Cice- 
rone; si vedano quegli argomenti e si confrontino con quanto 
seriveva il Barbi a difesa della medesima tesi nel lontano 1903: 
si fara allora evidente che non solo non ha ragione i] Curtius di 
ritenere le sue tesi ostracizzate, ma, quel che é@ peggio, é che oltre 
all’ardore polemico egli non porta nulla di sostanzialmente nuovo 
in difesa di molte di esse." Ma di cid parleremo pid estesamente 
nell’esaminare il contributo di indagine recato dal Curtius a 
sostegno del suo assunto. 

Prendiamo ora in considerazione la seconda delle tesi che ri- 
guardano Dante, e si vedra come la proposizione che la latinita 
medioevale sia quanto e pil della lirica provenzale e italiana, |’ele- 
mento da addurre a spiegazione della genesi e dell’arte della Com- 
media, non risulti punto provata. Per farlo, il Curtius sarebbe 
dovuto entrare, com’é ovvio, nel centro vitale dell’opera di Dante, 
che é.. . Dante stesso. Ma il metodo del Curtius é ben altro. Egli 


ci dice che: 


When we have isolated and named a literary phenomenon, we have 
established one fact. At that one point we have penetrated the con- 
crete structure of the matter of literature. We have performed an 
analysis. If we get at a few dozen or a few hundred such facts a 
system of points is established. They can be connected by lines; 
and this produces figures. If we study and associate these, we 
arrive at a comprehensive picture. That is what Aby Warburg 
meant by the sentence quoted earlier: “God is in detail.” We can 
put it: analysis leads to synthesis.’ 


E sta bene, ma é chiaro che le conclusioni di un metodo cosi 
coneepito dipendono dalle premesse. Bisognera quindi chiederci 
che cosa intenda il Curtius per ‘‘fenomeno letterario’’ e quale sia 
|’elemento di dettaglio che dovrebbe condurci alla sintesi. ‘‘I fatti’’ 
di eui egli si occupa, ci dira allora il Curtius, sono gli elementi 
formali dell’opera, 0, con parole sue, ‘‘the structure determining 
forms.’’ Ma non si illudano i moderni esegeti dell’analisi struttu- 
rale che il Curtius parli qui della struttura propria a ciaseuna 
opera d’arte, di quella organizzazione, dovuta a legge interiore 
della ereazione, che fonde in unita vitale forma e contenuto. La 
struttura del Curtius @ invece “‘the garden of literary forms, be 
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they the genres . . . or metrical and stanzaice forms; be they the set 
formulae or narrative motifs or linguistic devices. It is a bound- 
less realm.’ I] Curtius stesso si avvede del pericolo che tali forme, 
una volta isolate dal loro contenuto, cioé |’individualita della per- 
sona umana del poeta immerso nella storia, possano risultare vuoti 
schemi retorici, comode etichette facilmente catalogabili, ma per 
cid stesso prive della vita molteplice della parola e dello stile. 
Eppure, egli si giustifica, chi vuole occuparsi di Dante deve oe- 
cuparsi dell’eta media, e nell’eta media la retorica era una forza 
operante. E poiché la linea che separa |’arte dall’artificio é una 
linea fluida ; poiché lo studio della letteratura mediolatina ci mostra, 
con gran copia di esempi, che un artificio stilistico della tarda 
latinita pud agire da stimolo e risvegliare 1’ambizione artistica ad 
emularlo e superarlo, dobbiamo pure fare i conti con questi schemi 
retorici se vogliamo intendere pienamente la poesia di Dante. 


E sia pure, ma poi bisognera riportare tutto ad un centro spi- 
rituale, e non, come invece fa il Curtius, basare tutta la propria 
dimostrazione sulla presenza di questo repertorio retorico nel- 
l’opera di Dante, limitandosi, a salvaguardia dell’individualita del 
poeta, ad un paio di frasi ben dette sulla ‘‘esplosiva irruzione della 


soggettiva esperienza storica di Dante nel mondo culturale della 
latinita medioevale.’™ Una volta fusa la ricerca filologica con 
l’analisi estetica in un metodo d’indagine — sia stilistica, sia sto- 
ricistica — che tende all’unita, la critica dantesea pit qualificata 
non cade pitt in dicotomie come quella proposta e perseguita dal 
Curtius. 


Se il Curtius non si é avveduto che, in Dante, ‘‘la poetica della 
persona interviene nel repertorio semantico—topica, metaforica e 
simbolica fanno tutte parte di questo repertorio, catalogato come 
ogni altra parte della semantica, dottrinale o lessicale che sia — 
per avvolgere tutto in nuova luce che trasforma il fenomeno let- 
terario in fenomeno artistico, e la realta in verita,’”’ non bisogna 
perd concludere che la sua ricerca sia stata vana: ché essa non solo 
ci mette a disposizione una maggiore quantita del materiale che 
Dante conobbe e fece precipitare in poesia, ma anche, ed é quel che 
pid conta, come Dante lo conobbe, elaborato e plasmato da tutta 
una tradizione letteraria. Oltre al riscontro delle fonti, toechera 
poi alla lettura diretta del testo accertarne la disponibilita di re- 
pertorio: il che significa, appunto, che l’imponente apparato di 
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dati offerti dal Curtius con questa sua opera rimane al di qua 
dell ’analisi critica. 


Secondo una classificazione che |’autore stesso suggerisce, la 
latinita di Dante sarebbe messa in luce dall’uso che il poeta fa di: 
1) latinismi lessicali; 2) morfologici; 3) stilistici; 4) tematici; e 
infine 5) dall’inserimento di parole e frasi latine nel contesto 
italiano.” Qui non possiamo, naturalmente, che limitarci ad esempli- 
fieare. Le conclusioni che trarremo dai nostri riseontri serviranno, 
se u0n altro, a corroborare le critiche che sono state mosse al me- 
todo del Curtius, ad indicare la portata del suo contributo e a 
suggerire infine le cautele che debba usare chi sia portato a far 
pesare, nella lettura della Commedia, la presenza delle varie voci 
di quel repertorio. 

I latinismi lessicali, cioé i neologismi formati con parole prese 
dal latino che Dante ha potuto introdurre in numero considerevole, 
facilitato dalla rassomiglianza morfologica fra le due lingue, di- 
mostrerebbero, secondo il Curtius, la polarité per altro costante 
nelle lingue romanze fra Romania e Roma, e cioé fra lingua popo- 
lare e latinita. Quanto all’uso che Dante ne fa, questi latinismi 
sarebbero dovuti in gran parte alla necessita della rima. 


Qui non ci sentiamo davvero di seguire il Curtius, il quale, vo- 
lendo piegare il De vulgari eloquentia a dimostrazione della sua 
tesi, ne tratta in modo incompleto, omettendo di discutere, fra 
l’altro, la distinzione fra il volgare illustre e i volgari municipali, 
che @ fondamentale per qualsiasi interpretazione del trattato.” 
Quanto ai latinismi in rima, il Curtius, che mostra di non tener 
conto dello studio del Parodi, é un po’ troppo sbrigativo in materia 
che richiede invece un attento riscontro testuale. Egli prende ad 
esempio di latinismo dovuto ad esigenza della rima la parola 
‘‘viro,’™ usata da Dante due volte al singolare (Par. x, 32 e xxiv, 
34), ed una al plurale (Inf. iv, 30). Ma per quanto riguarda i 
primi due casi, rimandiamo ai commentatori, che notano concordi, 
per la parola ‘‘viro,’’ l’accezione di ‘‘uomo di valore’’; e per 
quanto riguarda |’uso che Dante ne fa nel verso ‘‘D’infanti e di 
femmine e di viri,’’ il Curtius avrebbe dovuto notare, prima di 
tutto, la voluta reminiscenza virgiliana, eppoi il valore particolare 
della parola nell’enumerazione scandita e riverente che risponde 
allo stupore di Dante: dapprima muto e doloroso, quindi, dopo le 
accorate parole di Virgilio, apertamente espresso nei versi 
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Gran duol mi prese al cor quando lo ’ntesi, 
perd che gente di molto valore 
conobbi che ’n quel limbo eran sospesi. 


‘ 


‘*Gente di molto valore,’’ e pereid ‘‘viri,’’ raccordato all’altro la- 
tinismo ‘‘infanti,’’ e complementare a ‘‘femmine’’: quasi a far 
culminare nella dignta della parola l’umana nobilita di quelle 
turbe. Ben altro, quindi, che semplice necessita di rima. 


Per latinismi morfologici si dovrebbero intendere parole di forma 
apparentemente italiana, e che derivano invece dal patrimonio lin- 
guistico della letteratura medioevale in latino. Qui il contributo 
del Curtius, che in altri studi sul latino di Dante ha anche provato 
la derivazione mediolatina di molte espressioni che la critica aveva 
ritenuto echi di lingua volgare,” sembra, seppur marginale, in- 
contestabile. 


E con i latinismi stilistici, perd, che entriamo nella parte pit 
impegnativa dell’opera del Curtius, e sulla quale é difficile dare un 
giudizio di merito che prescinda dalle riserve gia espresse sul me- 
todo da lui seguito. Fra le figure dello ornatus, il Curtius si sof- 
ferma in particolare sulla annominatio, di cui riscontra gran copia 
nella Commedia, e sulla perifrasi.” La critica gli sara grata per 
aver egli distinto la annominatio dall’allitterazione nel quinto verso 
del canto proemiale. Ma basta |’identificazione del fenomeno let- 
terario per avvicinarsi alla poesia? E proprio sicuro il Curtius che 
nel verso ‘‘ Esta selva selvaggia e aspra e forte’’ sia la annominatio 
(‘‘selva selvaggia’’) che bisogni staccare e non |’allitterazione, che, 
introdotta da ‘‘esta’’ e conchiusa da ‘‘aspra’’ sembra, essa sola, 
dominare il verso? La perifrasi, poi, non poteva essere trattata in 
modo pitti pedantesco e sordo alla lettura poetica. Dato che la 
perifrasi era raccomandata nei trattati medioevali di retorica, non 
pud sorprendere che Dante stesso, nella lettera a Cangrande, com- 
mentasse uno dei versi proemiali del Paradiso mostrando di at- 
tenersi ai canoni di quei trattati (‘‘Prosequitur . . . cireumloquens 
Paradisum’’). Parlando di poesia, e fosse pure la sua, nemmeno 
un Dante poteva spiegarla e analizzarla e definirla se non secondo 
i eriteri d’arte della sua eta. Quel che invece sorprende é che 
il Curtius citi proprio dall’arte retoriea di Geoffroy de Vinsauf, 
quell’infeliee passo : 

Longius ut sit opus ne ponas nomina rerum. 


Pone notas alias: nec plane detege, sed rem 
Innue per notulas, nec sermo perambulet in re, 
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Sed rem circuiens longis ambagibus ambi 
Quod breviter dicturus eras... 


¢ poi aggiunga senza batter ciglio che ‘‘ Dante consciously adopted 
this stylistic prescription.’™ Per farsi un’idea esatta dell assurdita 
di tale accostamento, basti pensare ad un commento della Com- 
media, ad opera del Curtius o di qualche suo seguace, che, giunto 
al verso in questione (‘‘Nel ciel che pid della sua luce prende’’), 
cosi eruditamente spiegasse : ‘‘L’Empireo. Dante evita il nome della 
cosa ed usa questa perifrasi per prolungare |’opera, conformandosi 
ai precetti dei trattati di retorica medioevale. Vedi: Geoffroy de 
Vinsauf, in Faral, 204, 229 e sgg.”’ 

Siamo giunti cosi ai latinismi tematici, a quei topoi di cui il 
Curtius é uno specialista. Qui il critico spazia a suo agio, dai 
classici dell’antichita alla letteratura mediolatina, e oltre (specie 
negli ‘‘escursi’’), valendosi senza dubbio di grande dottrina. Della 
topica dantesca, egli si occupa cosi del valore soterologico del sistema 
numerico come della parifrasi astronomica, della invocatio come 
del valore simbolico dell’immagine de] libro. Sara certamente utile 
per la critica dantesca il repertorio di metafore, classificate in 
nautiche, personali, culinarie, fisiche e teatrali, che egli rintraccia 
e connette secondo il metodo a lui caro. A proposito del paralle- 
lismo di figure esemplificative nel Purgatorio, molto opportuno 
sembra il raffronto che egli stabilisce con la Ecloga Theoduli di 
Baudri de Bourgueil, citata ad esempio della diffusione di questo 
tema nella !etteratura mediolatina.” 

Meno convincenti, invece, i suoi argomenti a sostegno della tesi 
che Dante abbia tratto lo spunto per aleuni dei suoi exempla dalla 
conoscenza diretta del Policraticus di Giovanni di Salisbury: tesi 
sostenuta anche, ma con maggiore rigore di metodo e intelligenza 
di lettura (seppure con risultati non del tutto probativi), da André 
Pézard.” Fra tali ezempla, Dante avrebbe tratto la figura di 
Amiclate non da Lucano, che |’ha pur creata, ma dagli autori me- 
diolatini in cui il Curtius ne ha rintracciato la presenza.” Finché 
non avremo prove pili sicure, noi continueremo a credere ai testi— 
in questo caso il Convivio (iv, 13, 112—118)—in eui Dante segue 
da vicino il racconto dell’episodio quale appare nella Pharsalia, 
traducendone anzi alla lettera le ultime quattro righe. 

Ma, tutto preso com’é dai testi della letteratura medioevale, il 
Curtius legge a modo suo la Commedia. Un breve esame della sua 
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trattazione dei personaggi della Commedia stessa, ci mostrera che 
egli non studia quei testi alla luce del poema, ma viceversa: 


The poem ends with a corporation of the blessed—eight of the Old 
Covenant and seven of the New (Par. xxxii). Both groups form an 
“élite within the élite.” The canon of the'Old Testament worthies 
(Adam, Moses, Eve, Rachel, Sarah, Rebecca, Judith, Ruth, Anna) 
surprises us because women preponderate and the prophets are not 
represented. The élite of the Christian blessed may be even more 
surprising. Of the evangelists only John, of the apostles only Peter 
appear. ... The only women in the Christian élite are Lucia and 
Beatrice, but Rachel sits close to them (the Virgin Mary seems to 
have a place outside of either group). The insertion of Lucia and 
Beatrice breaks the hierarchy of Christian tradition.” 


Che in un modo di lettura come quello del Curtius l’attenzione 
si ridesti non appena nel poema si intravvedono le nervature della 
struttura, non é cosa nuova; ma almeno si richiedera a chi vuole 
riportare la visione poetica alla fredda geometria, che tale geometria 
venga anzitutto considerata e valutata accuratamente. Per quanto 
la struttura della rosa dei beati non sia stata ancora chiarita in 
tutti i punti, essa perd é chiara abbastanza da farei vedere, come 
dice il Tommaseo nel suo commento alla Commedia, che ‘‘di fronte 
alla santa fra le donne (Maria), siede il santo fra gli uomini (San 
Giovanni Battista), padre d’anime a Dio conquistate ; sotto di lui, 
i fondatori d’ordini religiosi vengon di contro alle madri giudee, 
come padri d’anime anch’essi.’’ I] ecatalogo dei nomi non mira, in 
questo caso, a formare una élite di valori individuali, ma a contras- 
segnare la funzione storico-religiosa delle madri ebree, da un lato, 
e dei fondatori di ordini, dall’altro: tanto pit, poi, che i personaggi 
non sono visti allo stesso livello, ma posti in ordine degradante a 
formare due linee divisorie che tagliano verticalmente la rosa. 
Quanto alla Vergine, essa non occupa affatto un posto a parte, ma 
é compresa nel ristretto gruppo dei ‘‘ pgtrizi’’ che siedono sul sommo 
gradino della rosa: alla sua destra San Pietro, eppoi San Giovanni; 
alla sua sinistra, prima Adamo e poi Mosé. Diametralmente op- 
posto alla Vergine, siede il Battista, che ha alla sua sinistra Anna 
(la quale siede quindi di faccia a San Pietro), e alla sua destra 
Lucia (che siede quindi di faccia a Adamo). Che vale dunque os- 
servare che vi sia un solo apostolo (ma San Giovanni non era pure 
uno dei dodici apostoli?), ed un solo evangelista? Che importa che 
vi siano pit’ donne che uomini, il che poi non é vero? Problemi 
0ziosi, come si vede, perché Dante non é mosso dalla suggestione di 
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rappresentare le figure canoniche del Vecchio e del Nuovo Testa- 
mento, o..di discostarsi da esse. Si cerchino le ragioni di questo 
supremo catalogo nel poema, e si ammetta infine che, seppure é 
imbevuto di cultura medioevale, Dante |’ha anche di colpo superata 
nel volo della sua. poesia. 

Forse le critiche che abbiamo mosso al Curtius, il quale ha pur 
dato agli studi danteschi il vasto contributo della sua dottrina, 
potranno sembrare troppo severe a chi non tenga conto, appunto, 
della risonanza avuta da questo suo libro e del metodo che esso vuole 
proporre per gli studi letterari in genere, e danteschi in particolare. 
Ci é per altro di conforto notare che anche Edmond Faral (studioso 
non certo sospetto di poter avversare la teoria fondamentale del 
Curtius sui rapporti fra la latinita medioevale e le origini delle 
letterature romanze) abbia sentito il dovere di mettere in guardia 
contro i pericoli che presenta la metodologia proposta dal critico 
tedesco. ‘‘Mais qu’on sache bien qu’il y a des priviléges de prince, 
auxquels le roturier ne saurait prétendre,’’ egli ammonisce.” Noi, 
visti i meriti e i demeriti del Curtius, ci accontenteremo del nostro 
modesto ruolo di ‘‘roturier,’’ e ci guarderemo bene dal presumere 


di poter seguire |’esempio dato dal principe. 


Gino Rizzo 
Tulane University 


* Adotto questo titolo perché la mia analisi si centra sull’opus magnum 
del Curtius, e ne esamina quindi il lavoro di sintesi e la direzione meto- 
dologica che esso propone. 

?Com’é noto, il libro fu pubblicato nel 1948 dall’editore A. Francke di 
Berna—presso il quale usci pure una seconda edizione nel 1954—e tradotto 
in inglese da Willard R. Trask per la Bollingen Foundation (New York, 
1953) col titolo di European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. In 
considerazione del pubblico al quale si rivolge questo studio, citerd dalla 
traduzione inglese anziché dall’originale tedesco. 

* Questo libro del Curtius @ stato recensito in oltre cento cinquanta 
riviste europee ed americane, e mi trovo percié nell’impossibilita di citare 
finanche le maggiori. Per quanto riguarda l’apporto recato dal volume 
agli studi danteschi, a parte un articolo di Herbert Franzel, di carattere 
riassuntivo ed encomiastico, al quale avréd occasione di riferirmi pit 
innanzi, non mi risulta che l’argomento sia stato finora trattato, spe- 
cificamente ed in modo critico, da alcuno. 

*V. Comparative Literature, V (1953), 175 

*E. R. Curtius, op. cit., p. 351. * Ibid., p. 360. 

*Cito dal saggio come appare in Un cinquantennio di studi sulla let- 
teratura italiana, vol. I, Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, p. 131. 

* Vedasi, per il Curtius, op. cit., pp. 352-353; per il Barbi, il saggio 
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intitolato “La seconda fase del pensiero dantesco in un libro di Paride 
Chistoni,” e ripubblicato in Problemi di critica dantesca, vol. II, Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1934, pp. 87-97. 

* op. cit., p. 382. ” Tbid., p. 11. 

" Jbid., p. 366. Vedasi anche la conclusione dello stesse cap. 17, pp. 


378-379. 
%Sono parole dell’ Apollonio che approvo pienamente e che sento 


percié di poter far mie. 

“Per questa classificazione, prendo lo spunto dall’articolo di Herbert 
Franzel “Latinita di Dante—Riassunto delle teorie dantesche di E. R. 
Curtius” (Convivium, XII [1954], 16-30). £B a questo articolo, gia ricordato 
sopra (n. 2), che si rimanda il lettore per un resoconto pid particolareg- 
giato sugli studi danteschi del Curtius. 

“ op. cit., pp. 353-355. * Ibid., p. 33. 

*“V. “Dante und das lateinische Mittelalter,” in Romanische Forschun- 
gen, LVII (1943), 153-185; e “Neue Dante-Studien,” in Romanische For- 
schungen, LX (1947), 237-289. 

‘op. cit., pp. 275-280. * Ibid., p. 277. * Ibid., pp. 362-364. 

"André Pézard, “Du Policraticus & la Divine Comédie,” in Romania, 
LXX (1948-49), 1-36; 163-191. 

* Op. cit., p. 60. ™ ITbid., p. 367. 

*™V. Romania, LXXI (1950), 115. 
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Il1I—Studies Containing Discussions of the Dates of the Letters; IV— 
The Dates Assigned to the Letters in the Several Discussions; V— 
Letters Addressed to Petrarch; VI—Index of Incipits. 


ARTICLES 
July-September 1960 


Albareda, Dom Anselm M. “The Preservation and Reproduction of the 
Manuscripts of the Vatican Library through the Centuries.” Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society, crv, 413-418. Contends that 
the Vatican Library was actually founded in 1369, when the Avignon 
MSS were transferred to Rome,, and then discusses the various methods 
of preserving and copying MSS through the centuries. 

Baron, Hans. “Marvell’s An Horatian Ode and Machiavelli.” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, xx1, 450-451. Raises two major objections to J. A. 
Mazzeo’s article in JHI (Jan.-Mar. 1960): 1) Mazzeo has failed to 

- examine in detail Marvell’s debt to Lucan’s Pharsalia (from which the 
English writer drew his portrait of Cromwell, and not from Machia- 
velli); 2) he wrongly reads modern insights into a seventeenth-cen- 
tury work. 

Beaty, Frederick L. “Byron and the Story of Francesca da Rimini.” 
PMLA, Uxxv, 395-401. Cites as evidence of Byron’s great attraction to 
the Francesca story: 1) his trip to Ravenna, 2) his translation of the 
episode into English, and 3) the influence of the tale on the poem 
Parisina and on the temptation scene in Don Juan (canto I). The 
author further insists that Byron identified himself with Paolo in his 
liaisons with Augusta Leigh and the Countess Guiccioli and that Don 
Juan’s first love affair reflects Byron’s relations with Augusta and 
was perhaps unconsciously associated with the story of Francesca. 

Calvino, Italo. “Main Currents in Italian Fiction Today.” Italian Quar- 
terly, Iv, 13-14 (Spring-Summer 1960), 3-14. Discusses the role of 
Pavese and Vittorini in the early phase of Italian Neo-Realism and 
then distinguishes three main trends in present-day fiction: 1) elegiac 
literature, which explores sentiment and psychology in a melancholy 
mood (e.g., Pratolini, Cassola, Bassani, and Levi); 2) literature of 
linguistic tension, which exploits dialect and spoken idiom (e.g., Paso- 
lini, Gadda, and the Moravia of the Roman Tales); 3) literature of 
fantasy (e.g., Palazzeschi, Landolfi, and Calvino, who is greatly fasci- 
naied by Ariosto). 

Clubb, Louise George. “Boccaccio and the Boundaries of Love.” Italica, 
XXxviI, 188-196. 

Della Terza, Dante. “Postwar Poetics and Poetry.” Italian Quarterly, Iv, 
13-14 (Spring-Summer 1960), 39-49. Discusses Hermeticism and Neo- 
Realism in contemporary Italian poetry, points to Pavese’s role as a 
precursor in favoring a realistic kind of poetry, and makes various 
observations on the work of Quasimodo, Scotellaro Pasolini, Luzi, 
Sereni, Montale, and Ungaretti. 

De Sanctis, G. B. “Senso della drammaturgia in Ugo Betti.” Italica, 
Xxxvui, 197-202. 

Francon, Marcel. “Une note sur Montaigne et l’Italie.” JIJtalica, xxxvu, 
203-205. 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Moot Points in Italian Grammar. 2. Ventuna lira 
or ventun(o) lire?” Italica, xxxvu, 163-166. 

Pacifici, Sergio. “A Selected Bibliography of Recent Criticism in English 
of Contemporary Italian Literature.” Italian Quarterly, rv, 13-14 
(Spring-Summer 1960), 50-54. Consists of 90 entries. 

Pandolfi, Vito. “Italian Cinema: 1945 to 1960.” Italian Quarterly, rv, 13-14 
(Spring-Summer 1960), 63-78. An esthetic evaluation of the films of 
Rossellini, De Sica-Zavattini, Visconti, Antonioni, and Fellini, with 
some discussion of their relationship to the veristic novel and theatre 
and to contemporary neo-realistic fiction. 

Seaglione, Aldo. “Literary Criticism in Postwar Italy.” Italian Quar- 
terly, tv, 13-14 (Spring-Summer 1960), 27-38. Divides literary research 
of the last fifteen years into three types: 1) “ontological” criticism 
or the study of the work of art in se and per se; 2) “ontogenetic” 
criticism or the study of the origin and development of the work of 
art (this includes all varieties of stylistic criticism); 3) “phylogenetic” 
trends or the study of the historical, social, and cultural influences 
reflected in the work of art. Prof. Scaglione also points to the great 
influence of Croce and to the abundance and good quality of the 
Italian literary journals. 

Scott, J. A. “Allegory in the Purgatorio.” Jtalica, xxxvu, 167-184. 

Selig, Karl Ludwig. “The Dante and Petrarch Translations of Hernando 
Diaz.” Italica, xxxvm, 185-187. 

Setton, Kenneth M. “From Medieval to Modern Library.” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, crv, 371-390. Discusses the 
evolution of the Vatican and other Italian libraries and points to the 
great influence of A. Panizzi on the development of the British Museum. 

Siegel, Paul N. “A New Source for Othello?” PMLA, txxv, 480. Suggests 
as a possible source for the tragedy Bandello’s tale of the Albanian 
captain included in Fenton’s Tragicall Histories. 

Velli, Giuseppe. “The Italian Language Today.” Italian Quarterly, rv, 
13-14 (Spring-Summer 1960), 55-62. Discusses such forces at work in 
the spread of the national spoken language as the radio, the sound 
movies, the newspapers, advertising, foreign borrowings, and the dia- 
lects. The author also refers to the relation of spoken to written 
Italian and lists many interesting neologisms. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Petrarch and Manno Donati.” Speculum, xxxv, 381- 
393. Gives an account of the activities of Manno Donati in the years 
1342-1370 as related in various Florentine and Paduan chronicles, re- 
produces Lombardo della Seta’s hitherto unpublished letter to Petrarch 
eulogizing Donati, and Petrarch’s epitaph for the latter, and then dis- 
cusses the conflicting views upon the date of Manno’s death without 
reaching any definite conclusion. 


REVIEWS 


Ageno, Franca. “Per il testo di Masuccio Salernitano.” RPh, xrv, 28-42. 
A review article of Masuccio Salernitano: II Novellino: Con Appen- 
dice di prosatori napoletani del '400. Edited by Giorgio Petrocchi. 
Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1957. 

Cochrane, Eric W. In Journal of Modern History, xxx, 272-273. Roberto 
Ridolfi: The Life of Girolamo Savonarola. Tr. by Cecil Grayson. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 
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Del Greco, Arnold A. In I/talica, xxxvu, 226-229. Grazia Avitabile: The 
Controversy on Romanticism in Italy: First Phase 1816-1828. New 
York, S. F. Vanni, 1959. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Italica, xxxvm, 222-223. Herbert H. Golden and 
Seymour O. Simches: Modern Italian Language and Literature: A 
Bibliography of Homage Studies. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 


1959. 
Golden, Herbert H. In Italica, xxxvn, 218-222. Emilio Peruzzi: Problemi 


di grammatica italiana. Turin, Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1959. 

Gottfried, Rudolf B. In RN, xm, 171-173. Baldesar Castiglione: The Book 
of the Courtier. Tr. by Charles S. Singleton. New York, Anchor 
Books, 1959. 

Hales, E. E. Y. In Catholic Historical Review, xivi, 226-228. Denis Mack 
Smith: Italy: A Modern History. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1959. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In RPh, xrv, 105-106. Carlo Tagliavini: Le origini 
delle lingue neolatine: Introduzione alla filologia romanza. 3d ed., en- 
larged and revised. Bologna, Casa Editrice Prof. Riccardo Patron, 1959. 

Hatzantonis, Emmanuel. In /talica, xxxvu, 212-215. Cassell’s Italian Dic- 
tionary (Italian-English English-Italian). Compiled by Piero Rebora 
with the assistance of Francis M. Guercio and Arthur L. Hayward. New 
York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1959. 

Pellegrini, Anthony L. In MLN, txxv, 6 (June 1960), 525-526. De Sanctis 
on Dante. Essays, edited and translated by Joseph Rossi and Alfred 
Galpin. Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 

Ragusa, Olga M. In Italica, xxxvm, 225-226. Modern Italian Short Stories. 
Edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary by Thomas G. Bergin. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1959. 

Sallander, Hans. In Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
LIv, 195-197. Curt F. Biihler: The University and the Press in Fifteenth- 
Century Bologna. Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval Institute, Univ. of 
Notre Dame, 1958. 

Shepherd, Massey H., Jr. In Speculum, xxxv, 438-440. Johan Chydenius: 
The Typological Problem in Dante: A Study in the History of Medieval 
Ideas. (Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum, xxv, 1.) Helsingfors, 1958. 

Soria, Regina. In Italica, xxxvu, 224-225. New Italian Self Taught. Re- 
vised by Mario Pei. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1959. 

Spector, Norman B. In Italica, xxxvm, 223-224. Giacomo Devoto: Scritti 
minori. Florence, Felice Le Monnier, 1958. 

Tenenbaum, Louis. In Italica, xxxvm, 215-217. Maria Giacobbe: Diario 
d’una maestrina. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1957. 


ADDENDA 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “Una traduzione spagnuola inedita della Salmace di 
Girolamo Preti.” Filologia Romanza, vi, 3 (1959), 225-254. Publishes 
for the first time from MS H.25 of the Biblioteca Augusta of Perugia 
this anonymous Spanish version of the Salmace, done by a native of 
Palermo. The text is preceded by a meaty introduction which evalu- 
ates the Italian poem, sketches its fortuna, and discusses the quality 
and fidelity of the translation. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Aggiunte all’ultima bibliografia bruniana.” Filologia 
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Romanza, vi, 3 (1959), 333-336. Adds 59 new items to Salvestrini’s 
Bibliografia di Giordano Bruno (1582-1950) (Florence, 1958]. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “Statistica grammaticale: L’uso di gli, le e loro come 
regime indiretto.” Lingua Nostra, xx1, 2 (June 1960), 58-65. Draws 
the following conclusions from the statistics: 1) loro is used much 
more often than gli as a plural when there is no direct object pro- 
noun, whereas gli is preferred when there is; 2) ci is used only by 
persons with little education; 3) the difference between gli and loro 
is mainly stylistic; 4) grammarians should cease to condemn the use 
of gli or le for loro but stress their stylistic differences. 

Stagg, Geoffrey. “Plagarism in La Galatea.” Filologia Romanza, vi, 3 
(1959), 255-276. Adds parallels between the texts of La Galatea, 
Bembo’s Gli Asolani, and Equicola’s Di natura d’amore to those al- 
ready suggested by Lépez Estrada and others and casts doubt upon 
the theory that Cervantes borrowed directly from Leone Ebreo’s 
Dialoghi @’amore. 

The Italian Quarterly, tv, 13-14 (Spring-Summer 1960), pp. 15-26 con- 
tains Giancarlo Buzzi’s “Poor Rich and Rich Poor,” an extract from 
his novel, L’Amore mio italiano. 

The Partisan Review, xxvm, 426-430 contains Eugenio Montale’s “Dora 
Markus” and “The Eel,” adapted by Robert Lowell. 

The Sewanee Review, txvm, devotes its entire summer 1960 issue to 
“Italian Criticism of American Literature, An Anthology,” edited by 
Agostino Lombardo. Of special interest to students of Italian are 
Agostino Lombardo’s “Introduction” and G. N. G. Orsini’s “Pound and 
Italian Literature.” The other articles, which relate to Poe, Melville, 


Emily Dickinson, Hemingway, O’Neill, etc., are by M. Praz, E. Chinol, 
EB. Cecchi, C. Pavese, E. Montale, S. Baldi, G. Cambon, A. Moravia, 
N. D’Agostino, N. Chiaramonte, and G. Melchiori. Also included is 
Elio Vittorini’s “An Outline of American Literature.” 





REVIEWS 


Dante: La Vita Nuova. Translated by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited and 
Annotated by J. Chesley Mathews. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960. 


“Emerson’s Knowledge of Dante,” the most extensive of Professor 
Mathews’ many studies of American authors in relation to Dante, was 
published in 1942. At that time he called attention to a number of refer- 
ences in the correspondence of Emerson to a projected translation of the 
Vita Nuova, and to the statement, made in 1843, that the undertaking had 
been completed; but apparently he had not yet learned of the existence 
of the manuscript which Professor Ralph Leslie Rusk had discovered in 
1941 among the papers in the collection of the Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Memorial Association. The correspondence also reveals that Emerson, 
who had long been acquainted with the Divine Comedy, first obtained a 
copy of the Vita Nuova in 1839, probably borrowing it from Margaret 
Fuller. In 1841 he obtained another copy in Boston, and in 1843 he re 
ceived one as a gift from George Bancroft. This last copy he, in turn, 
gave to Samuel Gray Ward in 1857. It is now in the Harvard College 
Library, having been presented to the library by a descendant of. Mr. 
Ward in 1946. It is this edition (Vita nuova di Dante Alighieri, Florence, 
Bartolomeo Sermartelli, 1576) that Emerson used in making his trans- 
lation, with a few revisions based on another text. 

Sermartelli’s edition of the Vita Nuova has the merit of being the 
first to contain prose passages of the work, but this is not to say that it 
is either complete or accurate; it is, in fact, very defective. The divisioni, 
which might in some cases have been helpful to the translator, are omit- 
ted, as also part of one poem and occasional words and phrases. Other 
words and expressions have been altered in compliance with the demands 
of the censors. Mr. Mathews further describes it thus: “Two words at 
times are printed as one, or one word is printed as two; and spellings are 
unusually misleading. Accents and apostrophes are often omitted, added, 
or confused; sentences are often badly punctuated. This corrupt text 
accounts for about two hundred of the anomalies, and for many (though 
by no means all) of the errors, in Emerson’s translation.” The second 
text that Emerson must have used, though to a very limited extent, has 
been identified by the editor as that of Machirelli and Ferrucci, Pesaro, 
1829. 

The manuscript of Emerson's translation consists of two parts: the 
translation of the book as a whole and a revision of the first two chap- 
ters only. The principal part is quite clearly a first draft, as indicated 
by the nature of some of the corrections, which are written in immediately 
following cancellations, rather than above the line, and by cancellations 
made by smearing the ink before it dried. Mr. Mathews’ observation that 
by far the greater number of these corrections occur in the first half of 
the translation is borne out by the photostatic reproduction of the first 
and last pages of the manuscript, the first wih many corrections, the last 
with only one. In his transcription Mr. Mathews has given only the re- 
vised form, and, in the case of alternate readings, only that which seemed 
to be Emerson’s later choice. Emerson, following Sermartelli, did not 
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divide the work into sections or chapters; this has been done by the 
editor, and the lines numbered for convenience of reference. Certain 
other modifications, all carefully indicated, have been made for prac- 
tical reasons. 

As originally published in the Harvard Library Bulletin in 1957, Mr. 
Mathews’ transcription was accompanied only by an explanatory intro- 
duction; as here republished, it is provided with copious notes, both for 
the introduction and for the translation. Both the reader and Emerson 
can be grateful to the editor for this thoroughgoing job of clarification: 
without the notes, anyone familiar with the text as now established could 
only be mystified as to how Emerson arrived at his erroneous interpreta- 
tion of many passages, and he would be inclined to form an unfavorable 
and unfair judgment of Emerson’s ability as a translator. It now be- 
comes apparent that, in general, though not always, Emerson did the best 
he could with the text of Sermartelli. What remains obscure is why he 
profited so little by later having at hand the Pesaro edition. 

Mr. Mathews points out that Emerson’s translation is in close accord 
with the theories which he expressed in his correspondence and elsewhere. 
In announcing its completion to Margaret Fuller, he characterizes his 
translation as “the ruggedest grammar English that can be, keeping lock 
step with the original.” For the verse this generally means that “each 
line translates in its turn the corresponding line of the Italian—exactly, 
so far as the line arrangement is concerned.” On the much vexed ques- 
tion of how to render the terza rima of the Divine Comedy, Emerson 
offers this opinion a propos of Dr. John Carlyle’s translation of the 
Inferno: “It is very certain that all the tribe of English metrical ver- 
sions of the great poets ... must give place to exact versions word for 
word, without rhyme or metre.” There is, then, an inconsistency in his 
collaborating with Ellery Channing on a verse translation (known only 
through a mention in his correspondence) of the poetry of the Vita Nuova. 
Moreover, his inadequate knowledge of Italian stood in the way of the 
realization of his expressed ideals, and the obvious imperfections of his 
text sometimes forced him into hazardous conjectures. 

But to insist on these shortcomings would be unfair and misleading. 
The essential thing is that Emerson did recognize the merits of the Vita 
Nuova at a time when, in America, as elsewhere, Dante’s name was almost 
exclusively associated with the Divine Comedy, and particularly the 
Inferno. And this in spite of the very bad edition in which he read it and 
the absence of any complete translation into English. From the results 
he obtained under these conditions it becomes evident that by talent and 
temperament Emerson was peculiarly fitted for this undertaking; and 
we can agree with Mr. Mathews’ conclusion: “In many passages the very 
simplicity and directness of his ‘ruggedest grammar English’ convey, be- 
cause of his general sense of language and his special sympathy for the 
subject matter, the unique form and spirit of Dante’s work more tellingly 
than the studied, and conventionalized, ‘standard’ versions.” 

In making this interesting work readily accessible in the University 
of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, Mr. Mathews has 
rendered a great service to students of Emerson, and has at the same 
time made a noteworthy contribution to Dante studies in America. 

Cart A. SWANSON 


The University of Tezas 
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J. H. Wuitrtetp: A Short History of Italian Literature (Penguin Books, 
Pelican series, 1960, pp. 303, 95 c.). 


If one thinks of the difficulties involved in compressing Italian lit- 
erary history in three hundred pages without succumbing to platitude or 
arbitrariness, the present effort of the well-known British scholar will 
deserve comparison with some of the finest work on the subject—notably 
Donadoni’s concise book. Mr. Whitfield brings to this tour de force a 
lifelong experience, and it shows to great advantage in the sections on 
Machiavelli and Leopardi, to each of whom he had previously devoted 
monographic studies. The short Introduction, which furnishes the author’s 
motivation in a sinewy way not unworthy of De Sanctis, does him much 
credit for bringing out the relevancy of Italian history to a literature 
that ranks second to none. There is brilliancy in his remark that with 
Verga, Capuana and Pirandello it has returned to its remote cradle— 
the Sicily of Swabian memories. Whether this implies on his part a 
belief in the coming end, after such a symmetrically concluded arc of 
development, is not quite clear, for he is too prudent, despite his obvious 
anti-modernist bias, to commit himself to partisan prophecies of doom. 
As a consequence, the incompleteness of the picture he outlines becomes 
forgivable: he so frankly confesses his bewilderment at the “labyrinth” 
of contemporary Italian production that he chooses to end with Piran- 
dello, in a Pirandeliian suspension of judgment. Yet the flaw remains, 
and the more noticeably as Mr. Whitfield, with his acute emphasis on a 
relative continuity of vision that links Leopardi, Verga, Pirandello and 
Svevo, should not have stopped short of its logical inheritors—Eugenio 
Montale, Umberto Saba, Alberto Moravia. Italian writing after Pirandello 
and d’Annunzio is not so “unsorted” as all that! There might have been 
a place for the poetry of Ungaretti in a synopsis that mentions (even 
though with condescension) the boisterous founder of Futurism and has 
kind words for his versatile acolyte, Ardengo Soffici (but none for a 
more gifted fellow-Futurist, Corrado Govoni). Likewise, if Quasimodo’s 
verse, despite the recent Stockholm accolade, may need more temporal 
perspective for a safe evaluation, the prose of Benedetto Croce (who lost 
that fitful accolade to the political prestige of Winston Churchill) should 
have entitled the late thinker to something more than hasty references. 
Perhaps if Mr. Whitfield re-reads the Estetica he will realize that Croce 
had no liking for what he calls la poesia della poesia (p. 280). Croce’s 
condemnation of aestheticism as embodied in Gautier, George, Valéry, 
etc.—poets that seemed “cold” to him—is well known, and thus it is hard 
to see how his plea for the autonomy of art could be confused with the 
very different, if not unrelated, conception of poésie pure. Mr. Whitfield 
himself shares with Italian critics like Luigi Russo and Natalino Sapegno 
a real uneasiness about contemporary filiations of that pureté, yet this 
did not prevent the latter from mentioning modern “hermetic” verse, 
along with other achievement or experiment, as at least tentative con- 
tribution worth including in the total survey. Sapegno’s Compendio di 
storia della letteratura italiana should have helped, as well as George 
Kay’s well selected Penguin Book of Italian Verse, to which Mr. Whitfield 
makes reference. 

Failure to mention Federico de Roberto’s fiction along with Verga’s 
and Capuana’s, since Mr. Whitfield makes much of modern Sicilian writ- 
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ing, is also deplorable, but what about his omission of a vigorous poet 
like Gioacchino Belli, who has been lately coming into his own also 
abroad, despite the obstacle of local dialect? Having so sensitively identi- 
fied the underlying regional pluralism of Italian letters, rooted in a rest- 
less local history, Mr. Whitfield had only to follow up his own clue to 
arrive at an understanding of what the Romanesque sonneteer means in 
the Italian context. And Carlo Porta could have been likewise vindi- 
cated. There is a growing awareness, in Italian literary circles, that 
dialectal literature is not really marginal to the body of creative efforts 
in the official language, but vitally related to it—witness Verga’s syntax. 
The evaluation of Pirandello as a committed writer who, by facing all 
the negativity of modern life, manages to recover a sense of basic values, 
deserves hearty consensus, no less than the admirable presentation of 
Giacomo Leopardi’s nihilism as a paradoxical way to reassert the dignity 
of man in the face of absolute disenchantment. We tend to agree with 
the high claim Mr. Whitfield makes for the crystalline Canti as the best 
lyrical poetry in nineteenth-century Europe, though we would rank with 
it the best of Keats, Goethe and Baudelaire. But to have felt Leopardi 
as a fountainhead of what is virile in the modern consciousness is an act 
of real understanding that makes up for many shortcomings. The dis- 
missal of d’Annunzio’s lyrical verse, which Mr. Whitfield puts a notch 
below the tragedies, is unfair, yet he hits the mark when he defines the 
transition from Carducci’s poetry to that of his disciples, Pascoli and 
d’Annunzio, as one from “structure” to “mood.” This, however, should 
not be a condemnation in itself, for it could be rightly maintained that 
such transition was a liberation of poetry, in view of the many alien 
incrustations which weighted down Carducci’s verse( and Carducci wrote 
some sheer “mood” poems, like Alla stazione in una mattina d’autunno, 
that rank among his very best!). The chapters on Enlightenment and 
Romanticism are vividly documented, and one of their felicities is the 
treatment of Vico as a poet-thinker who inspired later writers of Foscolo’s, 
Manzoni’s and Leopardi’s caliber. The Renaissance and Middle Ages are 
clearly outlined, and for the sake of consistency we wish Mr. Whitfield 
hadn’t marred his otherwise fluent prose with a clumsiness like this: 
“The Vita Nuova remains a feather-bed in which one sinks, but the 
feathers are often winged.” (pp. 23-4.) For the same reason, we hope he 
will eliminate in a second edition the garbled banter at p. 29 on Petrarch, 
petrarchism and Marinism—it should go the way of all trash, with the 
flippant definition of Carducci’s romantic aspect as a “mood of the blue 
lagoon” at p.242. 

Since there is so much to praise in the book, notably the approach 
to Petrarch in a context that relates him to Cino da Pistoia by discussing 
the development of the sonnet in an original way, our strictures will not 
sound nasty, but helpful. In expounding Boccaccio, Mr. Whitfield takes 
an extreme stand against the critical notion of “realism,” but does not 
stop to define it, and lays his own flank bare to counterattack. And his 
treatment of the Dolce Stil Nuovo school is very unsatisfactory, for he 
sees in many poets only receivers and developers of themes or genre 
forms—hence his curt mention of them. Guinizelli’s canzone “Al cor 
gentil .. .” is important not just for the reason he quotes, namely the 
step forward in the angelizing of the beloved lady, but even more on 
account of its melodious purity—and we have our doubts that Gianni 
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Alfani and other minors can be contemptuously dismissed as they are 
here. The Sicilians get a very poor deal, in accordance with a stale tra- 
dition of prejudice which Mr. Whitfield was only too well equipped to 
see through; as for Dante’s youthful verse, we strongly reject the alle- 
gation that Sonnet No. 1 in the Vita Nuova is “commonplace,” while the 
“rime pietrose” deserved a much fuller appreciation than they receive in 
this handbook. These flaws are due to the historical orientation of the 
author, who tends to see literature as a continuity of forms rather than 
as a seedbed of uniqueness. This wavering between postivism a la Vit- 
torio Rossi and Croceanism compromises somewhat the validity of the 
work on hand, but its merits are so many that it counts as a valuable 
addition to the extant panoramic criticism. 
Giavuco CAMBON 

University of Michigan 


The Roman Sonnets of Giuseppe Gioachino Belli. Translated by Harold 
Norse. Preface by William Carlos Williams. Introduction by Alberto 
Moravia. Highlands, N. C., The Jargon Books, 1960. Pages not num- 
bered. $1.95. 


The masterly introductory essay of Giorgio Vigolo in his edition of 
the Sonetti di G. G. Belli, Milano, Mondadori, 1952, vol. I, pp. IX-CLXXVII, 
has already aroused a new interest in the poet which is bound to result 
in an increased appreciation of his verse. In addition to a number of 
critical appraisals this appreciation is implicit in the attempts that have 


been made to reproduce the pieces in a parlance other than the parlar 
romanesco. Luigi Falcucci, for example, has turned some of them into 
literary Italian in 1958 and Harold Norse has given us forty-six English 
versions." However, there is a considerable difference in their effect. 
The former’s efforts fall rather flat whereas the latter in making use 
of the American vernacular manages to bring us some of the peculiar 
flavor of his originals. The choice of the medium of expression, the em- 
ployment of one popular speech to match or mirror another, has doubtless 
been an important factor in making Norse’s presentation a success. 
The English translations before us are faithful but not slavish, often 
substituting a word or phrase or idea that is not a verbal duplication but 
which serves as an acceptable equivalent while preserving the general 
meaning or impression conveyed in the romanesco model. The order of 
the poems in the book is scrambled, that is, the sonnets do not follow 
any chronological sequence, but this is not objectionable since in the in- 
tention of Belli each sonnet contains its own unity separately from the 
rest. “Ogni pagina @ principic del libro, ogni pagina @ il fine,” he has 
written in his Introduction (see op. cit. p. CLXXXV). Yet considering 
that the artistic power of the author is diffused over the whole range 
of his production rather than concentrated in a few limited poems, one 
wonders whether a miniature anthology, 46 compositions out of a total 
of 2279, can serve as an adequate basis for passing judgment on him. 
That function is, in a sense, relegated to Moravia’s informative intro- 
duction which, we feel, is a bit too ambitious for such a slender volume. 
Moreover, we should have liked tc have had it better tailored to the 
choices made by Norse thus going beyond the three or four he singles 
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out for comment. Nevertheless, in fairness to the translator, it should 
be stated that he does not neglect to offer us versions of quite a number 
of Belli’s most popular (sometimes shocking and irreverent) as well as 
his most highly-rated compositions. Of some of these and others besides 
he gives us meritorious renditions. In a few cases the versions could 
hardly be improved. It is especially for this reason, therefore, that we 
regret to see defects cropping up here and there that a little extra care 
could have prevented. 

There are occasional misinterpretations as in line nine of “La Vita 
dell’Omo,” “Man‘s Life,” 


Poi vié ll’arte, er diggiuno, la fatica 


which appears as 

Then comes art, humor, daily toil. 
Of course, arte means trade, business in this context, and diggiuno, fast- 
ing, abstinence. In “What does the Pope do?”, “Cosa fa er Papa?” the 
“last plate of soup” which 

Will always be the one he can command 
is an obviously faulty translation of 


Sara sempre de quello che ccommanna. 
In “The Most Holy of Monte Cavallo,” “Er zantissimo de Monte Cavallo,” 
the “gentleman” inside the ciborium is the Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
the only one said to deserve the appellative of santissimo, and hence 
could scarcely be conceived as “worshiping at the altar.” The Belli piece 
refers merely to 

. . eequer galantomo che sta ddrento 

ar cibborio indorato de l’artare. 

Elsewhere Norse appears to have succumbed without too great a strug- 
gle to the tyranny exercised by his rimes. In “Er Caffettiere Fisolofo,” 
“The Coffee Philosopher,” the ingresso or opening of the coffee-grinder, 
here contemporized as espresso machine, is rather inappropriately trans- 
formed into entrance gate in order to achieve a rime with fate. In the 
Bernesque sonnet on “Beauty” the verse 

La vosce par un zon de raganella 
is freely paraphrased as 
Her voice the broken croak of frog and fife. 
Fife is coupled with the rime-word wife which follows. Is it congruous, 
we are prompted to ask, to equate the shrill notes of the fife with the low 
hoarse sound implied by croak? “Er Papa,” “The Pope II,” starts off 
Bisogna di cch’er Papa cuanno @ Ppapa 
diventi granne peggio d’un colosso 
which in the English version becomes 
Enough to say the Pope when he was Pope 
Became so huge you could use a telescope 
wherein the second line is comic enough but does not seem to make much 
sense. Finally, in order to secure a rime for outhouse in “The Good 


Spiritual Father,” “Er Bon Padre Spirituale,” cotoggno is changed to 
blouse. The situation is that of a woman confessing her sins at the 
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confessional. The irony suggested by the pilferage of the quince is lost 
once the more serious act of the theft of a blouse is brought info the 


picture. 
Joseru G. Fuca 


2 Twenty-six of these sonnets have previously been published in Hudson 
Review with an introduction by the translator. 


Tuomas BisHop: Pirandello and the French Theater. New York: New 
York University Press, 1960. 


Professor Bishop has written an interesting and a thorough study of 
certain aspects of three decades of the theater in France. After a short, 
semi-apologetic introduction, he has chapters on “the Success of Piran- 
dello,” “the Ideas in Pirandello’s theater,” “the Nineteen-twenties,” “the 
Nineteen-thirties,” and “the Postwar Era.” Six pages of notes, a sub- 
stantial bibliography, and an index complete the volume. Professor Bishop 
at his best writes a very lively and colloquial prose; at his worst, no 
worse than prosaic. He has a right to be judged by his best and not his 
worst. The very few misprints and errors of fact which this reviewer 
found are completely negligible and detract in no way from the excel- 
lence of the book; in a work which contains so many titles, dates, proper 
names and references, the wonder is that mistakes are not more numerous. 

I feel Professor Bishop’s book could have been better if he had not 
fallen into the very pitfall he anticipated in his introduction. The subject 
matter of the study might be stated pedantically somewhat as follows: 
“Resemblances between the ideas and themes treated in the plays of 
Pirandello and those treated by the French playwrights of the last thirty 
years.” Stated in this way, all of the material becomes pertinent. As it 
stands now, the author is forced time and again to admit that no “in- 
fluence” existed or was possible. About Lenormand (p. 69 and 72) for 
instance, Marcel (p. 61), Giraudoux (p. 101), Anouilh (p. 118), “j’en 
passe et des meilleurs.” All of these writers have been subjected to the 
same influences as was Pirandello, but to describe them as Pirandellian 
is in my opinion going too far. The Sicilian was an original dramatist 
but by no means an original thinker: his ideas on multiple personality, 
on relativity of truth, on art versus life, were the commonplaces of Euro- 
pean thinking 1890-1960, seen in the drama, in poetry, in painting, in 
technical philosophy. The play within a play is at least as old as Shake- 
speare; his ideas on dramatic technique go back at least as far as Lessing 
and are dominant in the writings of Gordon Craig, of Stanislawsky, of 
Max Reinhardt and of practically every actor who has written of his 
art. Nor is he completely isolated and original in his own time: the 
grotteschi, for example, especially Rosso di San Secondo and Bontempelli 
wrote plays with similar ideas and technic. Pirandello’s major contribu- 
tion is to have been able to use the abstract concepts of his time in dra- 
matic terms and in human terms, to have shown that philosophy is not 
inapplicable to humanity. Especially his merit is to have created char- 
acters—“personae,” to use the critical jargon of our time. In this respect 
he is comparable to the greatest masters, to Shakespeare, to Dickens, to 
Manzoni or Moliére. His pessimism, his scepticism are a mere secondary 
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reflection of his age but his characters Enrico IV, Ersilia Drei, Ponza, 
have joined the gallery of portraits of the great dramatists. 

Professor Bishop has written a good book, make no mistake; my feel- 
ing is that it would have been a better book if he had written it with a 
slightly different focus. My guess is that he was more or less trapped 
by his title and his subject as he originally conceived it, that is, that 
Pirandello “influenced” the French writers of his own and succeeding 
generations. Professor Bishop denies it in his introduction and frequently 
has to abandon this view-point, but the whole tone of the book as it is 
written seems to me to pre-suppose “influence.” I find no such influence 
in the modern French stage; the same themes to a certain extent, yes! 
but not imitation. 

I congratulate Professor Bishop on his provocative and learned con- 
tribution to Pirandello studies. 

LaNpeR MacCiintTock 


Indiana University 


Mack Smiru, Denis: Jtaly. The University of Michigan History of the 
Modern World, Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. The 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959. XI, 508 pp. 


$7.50. 


The fifteen-volume series of the University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World, of which Professor Mack Smith’s study on I/taly 
forms a part, aims at giving the general educated public an interconnected 
global view of the histories of the great modern powers so that it may 
better comprehend contemporary history. Under the general editorship 
of Professors Nevins and Ehrmann, the series includes studies on the 
Near East, the Far East, Russia and the Soviet Union, Latin America, 
France, the United States to 1865, the United States since 1865, Canada, 
Australia and the South West Pacific, Great Britain, Spain and Portugal, 
India, Africa, Germany, and, of course, Italy. 

With the publication of this volume, Denis Mack Smith, a Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society, and a Lecturer in History at Cambridge 
University, has confirmed his reputation as a diligent and assiduous 
student on the history of the Risorgimento and on the more recent his- 
tory of Italy. He was already widely known in Italy and elsewhere with 
the publication of Cavour and Garibaldi, 1860, and of Giuseppe Garibaldi: 
a Brief Life with both of which he showed himself to be a serious student 
of Italy and the Italians and a keen observer of the events that beset the 
Italians during their struggle for independence and unity. 

Within the compass of about 500 pages, Mack Smith, in his Italy, 
traces the history of Italy since the attainment of political independence 
and unity. Divided into twelve major sections, the volume devotes about 
200 pages to Italy before 1900; 100 pages to Italy from 1900-1915; 50 pages 
to Italy 1915-1922; and 150 pages to Italy from 1922 to its liberation in 
1945. A brief epilogue carries the history to 1958. The volume also con- 
tains an appendix listing the prime ministers of Italy and the heads of 
state, a more than adequate bibliography of suggested readings; two maps 
(Italy; the Empire); and a good serviceable index. 

Comprehensive in content and execution, and written in a lively style, 
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Mack Smith’s JTALY tells the story of how the Italians at long last 
achieved statehood, the “inglorious reign” of the Savoys, the liberal ideal, 
the disillusionment that followed the First World War, the rise and fall 
of Fascism, how and why the Italians endured the Mussolini régime, the 
struggle of the Italians to rebuild Italy, and the reasons why the country 
is currently being contended by Communism and the Western democracies. 

A foreigner who attempts to write on Italian history is faced with 
many decided advantages and disadvantages. For one thing, freed from 
intimate and personal political passions and prejudices, a foreigner can 
be more objective in his appraisal of the political scene than can an 
Italian who may have either suffered or gained by the political vicissi- 
tudes. On the other hand, it is very difficult for a foreigner, even for one 
so well trained as Mack Smith, to understand the complexity of the Italian 
mind and to maintain a balanced view of the political scene. Besides, 
Mack Smith is concerned almost entirely with political history and pays 
little or no attention to other factors that have also determined Italian 
life and influenced party politics and government. 

The gravest defect of the book is the negative emphasis on the in- 
terpretation of the leading characters of the Risorgimento with the result 
that the whole tone of the study is disparaging to the Italians. Mack 
Smith seems to stress the defects in the character of the Italian leaders 
much more than he does their virtues. Italians, like all other human 
beings, have their vices and their virtues. There is no doubt, as Mack 
Smith stresses again and again, that many Italian leaders were small, 
mean and petty, but many of them also possessed qualities of generosity, 
self-denial, and a sense of duty and responsibility to a superlative degree 
which, however, the author seems to overlook. In his effort to over- 
simplify Italian history, the author falls into generalizations that may 
readily be challenged. The author knows that many factors delayed the 
unification of the country other than the inability of the governments to 
deal adequately with the mezzogiorno; he knows that trasformismo was 
not the only reason why democracy proved ineffective; he knows also 
that it is inaccurate to assert that the failure of public administration 
was due to a lack of civic morality. Yet Mack Smith stresses these nega- 
tive factors almost to the exclusion of all others. 

While some of these things may have been true in Italy, it is equally 
true that most other countries, including England, did net fare much 
better in their political life. Throughout the century under study, Italy’s 
political leaders were not quite the scoundrels that Mack Smith tries to 
have his readers believe—at least up to the coming of Fascism. 

Intelligent and educated Italians will take exception to many state- 
ments that Mack Smith makes in his study. Let me illustrate by some 
quotations: “Cavour and Mazzini never freed themselves from the suspi- 
cion of double dealing and unscrupulousness” (p. 15); Cavour was a 
“gambler,” “a clever and fortunate speculator,” “audacious in politics 
to the point of folly” (20); Cavour’s “own expansive character created 
the impression that Piedmont was more enlightened and liberal than 
was really so” (22); “when his (Victor Emmanuel II’s) ancestral prov- 
ince of Savoy had to be ceded to France, his first anxiety was the loss 
of his hunting grounds. Like his forebears and his son he publicly main- 
tained a mistress and illegitimate children, and seemed to think that this 
conduct was expected of a real king” (p. 29); “Cavour was not a party 
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man, but rather an opportunist who took care never to be very far behind 
or ahead of public opinion” (p. 31); “Because the risorgimento was a 
civil war between the old and the new ruling classes, the peasants were 
neutral except insofar as their own personal social war became acci- 
dentally involved” (p. 39); “The driving force of the risorgimento was 
therefore by no means just the heroism of Garibaldi and the brains of 
Cavour; it was also family and personal vendettas, and the lust for loot 
and rapine.” (p. 41); Ricasoli was “too proud and too inflexible” (p. 61); 
Rattazzi was “a cunning, scheming, low political attorney” (p. 62); “The 
person of Victor Emmanuel hardly caught the imagination except on the 
crudest level” (p. 68); Victor Emmanuel lacked “grace and glitter” (p. 
101); “The influence of Crispi was to be ruinous for Italy. Crispi was 
already ambitious to be a man of destiny .. .” (p. 122); “Crispi lacked 
balance and serenity, and was moody, secluded, and taciturn as well as 
fiery and quick to anger” (p. 138); “Crispi suffered from “persecution 
mania” (p. 160); Victor Emmanuel III, besides being physically delicate 
and deformed, possessed an obvious sense of inferiority. His one great 
passion was for numismatics.” (p. 211); Giolitti was “authoritarian, 
corrupt and also prosaic and pedestrian” (p. 287); Salandra was “an 
ambitious gambler” (p. 290); Nitti was “often hasty and unsound in 
judgment” (p. 329); Crispi was “arrogant” (p. 416). 

True that Mussolini had many defects of mind and heart. He was, 
as Mack Smith states, a blusterer, a megalomaniac, who suffered from 
syphilis. But the author fails to explain the magnetism which the Duce 
must have exercised on his people. How else can one explain his rise and 
his retention of power for more than two long decades? If all Mack 
Smith says of Italy’s public men and of the Italians in general is true, 
how was the unification of the country ever achieved? 


In spite of its shortcomings— inevitable in a work that attempts to 
encompass a century of history in 500 pages—Mack Smith’s work is im- 
portant to anyone who wishes to gain some understanding of the multi- 
form forces that are at work in Italy of today. As such it should be read 
and studied by all those who are interested in Italy and in the Italians. 

Howarp R. MaRRaro 


Columbia University 





Iu Memoriam: Norma H. Hornariari 


(May 24, 1914 — November 7, 1960) 


The unexpected death of Norma Fornaciari has created a vacuum in 
the ranks of teachers of Modern Languages that will not be easy to fill. 

She was born in Chicago of Tuscan parents who had migrated from 
Altopascio in the province of Lucca. She received her elementary and 
secondary education in the Chicago schools and, in 1934, her Bachelor’s 
degree at Northwestern University. For some years she taught in the ele- 
mentary schools of Elmwood Park, IIl., and in the Crane and Von Steuben 
High Schools in ‘Chicago. During World War II she served as translator 
for the Office of War Information and the International Civil Aviation 
Conference and after the War as translator for the Argentine Trade Cor- 
poration. In 1951 she returned to Northwestern for her Master’s Degree 
and in 1952, while a Fulbright Fellow, she studied at the University of 
Bologna, there obtaining the degree of Dottore in Lettere. Several years 
prior to this time, in 1947, she joined the faculty of Roosevelt University 
in Chicago where she was rapidly promoted from instructor, assistant and 
associate professor to full professor in 1959, and was made acting chair- 
man of the Department of Modern Language this Fall. 

Two articles stem in part from her studies at the University of 
Bologna: “Le farfalla di Guido Gozzano” in Philological Quarterly, XXXIII 
(1954), 212-18, and “La Via del Rifugio di Guido Gozzano” in Italica, 
XXXI (1954), 27-39. Two other articles were written in collaboration with 
Prof. Fiorenzo Forti of the University of Bologna: “Giuseppe Raimondi. 
Il fumista.” in Symposium, VIII (1954), 42-67, and “Piero Jahier,” in 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII (1954), 275-81. 

But it soon became apparent to those of us who knew her and who 
have served with her on various Chicago area committees that she could 
make her best contribution as a teacher and as an efficient and active 
worker on behalf of the Modern Languages, especially Italian. It was in 
these spheres that we strongly urged her to concentrate and she did not 
disappoint us. Her secretary-treasurership of the AATI from 1955 to 1959 
was a labor of love cheerfully performed. The great value of her services 
can never be over-estimated. 

As a teacher she presented in 1956 a ten-week television course on 
Italian language and culture, Ecco |'Italia, which was given the first place 
award by the Institute for Education by radio-television. Her teaching 
talent, meanwhile, was in considerable demand leading to invitations to 
teach in the summer schools at Yale, Middlebury Scuola Italiana and the 
Instituto Tecnélogico of Monterrey, Mexico. 

In 1957 her colleagues in this state honored her with the presidency 
of the Illinois Modern Language Teachers Association. 

Hers has been a career that has been truly marked by a most ex- 
emplary devotion to her profession. We shall look back to her and what 
she has been able to accomplish with admiration and with pride. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAMPLE ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 
(FALL 1960) 


Enrollment in Italian in our schools this Fall shows in general the 
same slow but steady progress that has been the pattern for the past ten 
years or so. The schools cited below represent only a partial list, but they 
are more than enough to determine the trend. These are: Adelphi College 
168, Albertus Magnus 73, Boston College 55, Boston Univ. 142, Brooklyn 
College 288, Brown 82, Univ. of Buffalo 80, Univ. of California at Berkeley 
905 (with 28 majors and 22 graduate students), University of California at 
Los Angeles 760 (plus 250 more in Pasinetti’s World Literature Course), 
City College 236, Univ. of Colorado 135, Columbia 254, Cornell 58, Ford- 
ham 95, Harpur 36, Harvard 104, Hofstra 53, Hunter 512, Illinois 94, Iona 
College 61, Iowa 31, John Carroll 161, Lake Erie College 37, Michigan 110, 
Minnesota 65, Mount Holyoke 132, New York Univ. 65, Northwestern 58, 
Ohio State 50, Oregon 42, Pennsylvania State Univ. 35, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania 81, Pittsburgh 84, Rutgers 258, St. Johns Univ. 193, Santa Clara 30, 
Seton Hall 100, Smith College 160, Syracuse 103, Univ. of Toronto 501, 
Tulane 70, Vassar 134, Univ. of Virginia 119, Yale 70, Wayne State 99, 
Wellesley 74, Wisconsin 249. The brightest spots in the enrollment this 
year are Colorado, Mount Holyoke, Vassar and Wisconsin. As reported by 
Dr. Huebener, registration in the New York schools is 9475 or 440 over 1959. 


MERGER OF THE ITA AND AATI 
I am sure that all of us will be delighted to know that after working 
separately towards the same goals for so many years both the ITA and 


the AATI can as the result of our merger now work together towards 
the objectives that we share in common. At the time that our affiliation 
officially took place our President, Prof. Clements, made this statement 
which we should like to pass on to our New York area members. “I hope 
that all professors and teachers in New York City will rally to make 
common cause with Professor Iacuzzi in his important merger of the 
New York ATI into the national parent body of the AATI. It is my hope 
and expectation that all of us in the New York area will not only accept 
the surtax of two dollars for maintenance of the active local program 
but will lend presence and support to that program. It is my conviction 
that such a coalition, following financial and other precedents now oper- 
ating in similar AATI ‘locals’ over the country, will be of obvious mutual 
advantage to both the national and municipal bodies.” 


SCUOLA ITALIANA DI MIDDLEBURY 

At the Middlebury Scuola Estiva Italiana this year seven students 
received their M.A. and two their D.M.L. degrees. During the session 
Politians Favola d’Orfeo enjoyed a successful performance under the 
direction of Pierina Castiglione. It was provided with an introduction 
in verse by Prof. Giulio Vallese of the Univ. of Naples, visiting professor 
for the 1960 session. The well-known pianist Maria Luisa Faini gave a 
most appreciated concert while guest-lecturers included Prof. Filippo 
Donini, Italian cultural attaché, Prof. Massimo Salvadori of Smith Col- 
lege and Prof. Nino Pirrotta of Harvard. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ITALIAN IN ITALY 
Prof. S. Castiglione in charge of the Middlebury Graduate School in 
Italian in Florence, inaugurated this year, reports that ten students are 
currently enrolled. It is the only graduate school there with a program 
leading to an M.A. degree in Italian from an American Institution. We 
should like to express our sincere hope that many will avail themselves 
of this splendid opportunity in the near future. 


HONORS TO AATI MEMBERS 
Recently Dr. Theodore Huebener was awarded a Certificate of Merit 
from the University of Aquila, Prof. Ruth Young was made Cavaliere 
al Merito della Repubblica Italiana, Prof. Howard R. Marraro, honorary 
member of the Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano and Prof. 
Sergio Pacifici contributing editor of Books Abroad. To all of them our 


warm congratulations. 


A LECTURE AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

An excellent reception was given at Bryn Mawr College on Oct. 18 
to Prof. Timasheff's lecture on Don Luigi Sturzo’s Theory of Society. 
Prof. Timasheff is professor emeritus of sociology at Fordham and has 
just completed a book on Don Luigi Sturzo’s Sociology. Representatives 
from surrounding colleges were in attendance. There was a special display 
of Don Sturzo’s books in the college library. The success enjoyed by the 
lecture has resulted in an invitation to the Sturzo Foundation for Socio- 
logical Studies to plan a set of lectures on Don Sturzo in connection with 
the Italian Centennial Celebrations. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS IN ITALIAN 
There will be a need for a number of teaching assistants at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and at the University of Wisconsin 
for the next school year. Those interested should contact for the U. of 
Calif. Prof. C. Speroni and for the U. of Wis. Prof. J. Rossi. 


ITALIAN CONTESTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The Committee for Italian Contests in the secondary schools will have 
tests in Italian I and Italian II ready for administration on a national 
scale in the Spring of 1961. In all likelihood the tests will be administered 
in the regions having chapters of AATI by the chapters concerned. Spe- 
cial arrangements will have to be made in areas where no chapter of 
AATI exists. Further information will be sent to chapter officers by 
the Secretary-Treasurer early in 1961. 








Conversational Italian For Beginners 


By Joseph A. Mastronie, Joseph V. Greco, and 
Eugene L. Caliendo 


This book meets the need for an Italian textbook with which 
the intensive method of language instruction can be used. The 
main feature of the aural-oral approach is the complete mastery 
of the foreign language text through memorization. 


This text provides material which the students can use for 
immediate communication in Italian, without subjecting him to 
the jejune material often found in textbooks based on the aural- 
oral approach. It is designed to develop a basic vocabulary in- 
dispensable to reading any cultural material. 


118 p. Paper, $2.00 


University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











FILMS from ITALY 
Now AVAILABLE in 16mm 





italian Dialogue, with English Subtities *©¢ For School and Club 


ARE YOU USING ITALIAN LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educctors 
Find the Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively 
Class or Club Project- 


LADRI DI BICICLETTE ® GUENDALINA 
SCIUSCIA ® AMICI PER LA PELLE 


_. . PLUS 20 other tities, are listed in the Brandon Price List, 
Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction 


FREE! A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, 
identified and graded in the offiical Materials List for teachers of 
foreign languages, published by the Modern Lang. Assn. of America. 


Offer expires March 15, 19691 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. "vente. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Storrs, Conn 
Editor, ROBERT G. ae. JR., re of Connecticut, re 
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Herman Hespelt, Sartore o* ohnston, W: ter T. Phillips, Stephen L 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Wailling- 
tord, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and oohotent articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
tield. A sample copy will be sent on —- to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions inquiries about membership to: 
LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
panish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 











‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by J. ALAN Prerrer, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of * aaa ane» OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the ity ot New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN IGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 
30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
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CASSELL'S 
ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY 


Italian-English © English-Italian 


* 


“It is an excellent dictionary; a 
worthy companion of the other 
Cassell dictionaries. I like the in- 
clusion of numerous idioms and 
elusive phrases.” 
Charles Speroni, 
University of California in L.A. 
* 
“. . . scholarly and practical .. . 
an excellent job. We shall recom- 
mend it to our students.” 
Paul J. Salvatore, 
Brooklyn College 
* 
“Very well organized, clear pre- 
cise, up-to-date.” 
Armand L. De Gaetano 
Wayne State University 
* 


“It is the best Italian-English and 


English-Italian so far 
published outside of Italy. I will 


gladly recommend it to my stu- 


dents.” 
Michele Cantarella, 
Smith College 
e 

“A superlative piece of work in 
every way; comprehensive in cov- 
erage and up to date, its conven- 
ient format, legible type, and help- 
ful devices make it the leader in 

its field.” 
Archibald T. MacAllister, 
Princeton University 


1,100 pages, 6x9 
Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers on Approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th St., N.Y. 10 











If you teach Italian 
to high school students... 


PRIMO CORSO D'ITALIANO 


Just published 


SECONDO CORSO D'ITALIANO | 


in press 


by JOSEPH LOUIS RUSSO 


is a series you will want to hear more about. These new 
books constitute a carefully integrated two-year pro- 
gram for high school students—a program that is sensi- 
tive to today’s special teaching demands, firmly oriented 
toward an oral approach, modern in presentation and 
content. 


You will want to see these books for yourself. Look 
for — and find — stimulating courses in understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing Italian. Note the strictly 
controlled vocabulary, the grammar approach that em- 
phasizes essentials, and the wide variety of well-thought- 
out exercises that allow you to suit the needs of your 
class. Many of the exercises are oral, with numerous 
opportunities for conversation. Translation sentences 
form stories of interest to high school students and en- 
able them to apply grammar rules intelligently. Care- 
fully organized, each text provides material that a 
student can cover — and master — in a year’s time. 
There is rich cultural content in this series. Enhanced 
by magnificent photographs, these sections bring Italy 
—the country, the customs, the people — closer to 
young Americans. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





Le avventure di Giovanni Passaguai 

Aristide B. Masella 

This is a very simple first reader with twenty-two chapters, 
or assignments, each accompanied by exercises of varied types. 
It tells of the sometimes humorous, sometimes tragic, but invari- 
ably interesting adventures of the young protagonist who is 
veritably a “Hard-Luck Johnny,” as the title suggests. The vo 
cabulary is small and consistently repeated. 


Panorama italiano 


Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino 


This modern, fresh and interesting reader is beautifully il- 
lustrated and written in simple, natural language. Its aim is to 
give the student a general view of Italian life and culture, and 
to introduce him to the language of everyday conversation as 
well as that of formal prose. The thirty-six chapters alternate 
between dialogue and narration. There are varied exercises. 


Attraverso i secoli 
Domenico Vittorini 


This reader gives profile biographies of forty-two great Ital- 
ians who have played roles of tremendous importance in the 
development of western civilization. The appeal of the subject 
matter is enhanced by the attractiveness of the book: photo- 
graphs, drawings, reproductions and sketches are tied in closely 
with the text. Exercises and vocabulary. 


The Italian Heritage 


Michele Cantarella 


This magnificent book contains thirty-three chapters which 
comprise selections from the writings of Italian artists, poets, 
novelists, dramatists, discoverers, patriots, scientists and philoso- 
phers ranging from St. Francis of Assisi to Benedetto Croce. 
The selections are unchanged, but marginal annotation and 
explanation aid the student's understanding. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 





